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Thb Writing and Printing Beformntion naturally divideil 
itself into several branches, of which Phonographj is, per- 
haps, the most olvioudy important The invention of a 
system of writing, combining more than the rapidity of steno' 
ffrc^hjfy with more than the U^hiUty of long hand, while it iay 
at the same time, extremelj simple and easj of acquisjitioiiy Vf 
at once admitted to be an immense benefit conferred upon tl^ 
wovid. 

Phonography needs onlj to be known, to captivate the lover 
of truth and harmony, as exhibited in nature, and the admirer 
of human ingenuity, while it interests equally the mere prac- 
tical economist Combining both a scienoe and an art, it e]> 
chants the philosophic mind by the beauty and simplicity of it3 
principles, while the luxury of being able, after a moderate 
amount of practice, to drop one's, thoughts upon paper wit^ 
the rapidity of speech, and with the clearness of unerring cei*;- 
tainty to the eye, excites a degree of enthusiasm among, aj^ 
those who become familiar with Phonography, which haa 
rarely, if ever, attached to any mere matter of science, ana 
which may even seem like folly to the uninitiated. 

The inddental advantages of Phonography, are, likewise, 
hardly capable of being over-estimated, especially as it relates 
to music, elocution, and the correct pronunciation of our owii 
and of foreign languages. It seems inevitably destined to a moflft 
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rapid and successful career, until it shall, at no distant day, 
entirely supersede our present method of writing, in the gen- 
eral business of life. 

Desirous of aiding its progress, and especiallj of inducing 
its speedy introduction into all our school^ and academies, as * 
a regular branch of iistAiction^ we haire bestowed great caro 
upon the preparation of ^ The Complete Phonographic Class* < 
Book,' which, it is hoped, will be found at least free from any 
serious defect as a school-book, while it will, at the same time, 
enable adults of ordinary capacity to acquire . the art, eyen 
without the aid of onil instructicm. 

The works of Mr. Pitman exhibit great carefulness of detail^ 
and the most admirable skill and indefatigable perseverance 
in perfecting the art, while we think them susceptible of ma- 
terial improTement, cis School Boohs, in respect to method 
and arrangement, upon which he has, doiibtless,/not been 
able to bestow an equal amount of time and'fefieci^ion* 
While, therefore, we have carefully avoided attempting 
dianges which should affect a system that seems so perfect ^ 
bardly to admit the possibility of improvement,' the jp7aW of t^e 
present work is entirely new, and it will, we veiiture to hope, 
be found .more inductive, lucid, and complete,* than i[uiy pre- 
vious publication Upon the subject ','".. 

'■l*honogi*aphy, on account of its precise* represenlatioh of 
the s6unds of words, has bcefli aptly' denbininateA '^dpina fXe 
InrfA." With an ardent wish foi- the ^ifevalenW olf.'thid'liafeif, 
lit writing, as in all other' things, arid fof the s^eedytnumpHot 
phodbgraphy over our preseitit fklsie and tiarbarb.us ortto- 
graphy and cumbersome hand-wHting, we sufbm'it this^work 
to the public, remarking, in conclusion, that plioiiography, ^3 
its sister art, phonotypy, (4) are eminently the arts fqr thf 
peCpte, and that they are acquired eren more readily Ijy the 
tmlearned than by the Mghly'educatied, ifiadmticli as they IjaVe 
lead of false teachinir to tinlearn^ . «> • 
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1; 8pe£0£[ 19 the principal meanft^^bjr 'ivUdh ife eonvey a* 
knowledge of oUr own thought? and feeBnga to the minda of* 
others. It is understood throngk the medium of tiie eaiv and' 
had its origin, doubtless, in ihe infanoj of the human xaoe^ 
The use of written signs, or letters, is an inyention of moro 
recent times for accomplishing the same purpose through the 
medium of the eye. 

There are two methods of employing, written mgns. In 
the first place, they mfty be used directly as the representa* 
tiTes'of ideas, just as we make the pictnise of a horae to 
signify a horse*' In this mMner, each ^character , stands for aa 
idea, such as vA t^presented by a word^wheii wB; speak;:. but 
with fh^ difference above stated, that the' Topresentation is 
made to the eye, and not to the ear. ' • - .. ' . ; 

In this inethod of writing, therefore^ the picture: or sign used, 
does not, in any manner, denote the Bounda which are- made 
with the mouthi in speaking the word* Theisign may be 
miderstood even by people of another nation who do.noi 
understand the spoken word at alL Still there are niunercnui 
difficulties in this method of communicating thought* . We /caa 
easily represent a horse or a hotae, but how ibfaall we zepresent 
ffoody badj stteet^ sour f The people that write by pictures in 
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this maimer are obliged to make a representatioii of 
iking that is goodj hadj tweet j or wur^ instead of making m 
picture of the qudUiy — which cannot be done. But there 
are so many things which have these qnalitieSy that this method 
of writing is altogether indefinite ; besides which, the object 
that they may choose to paint for goodj will have, at the same 
time, other qnifitl^^wbidx iVEtrrl^ «|istek^ for the one 
intended. Hence, writing bf this kina biooihes quite arbitrary, 
and, from the great number of characters which must be 
employed, it is extremely burdensome, either to be learned or 
practised. 

2. These difficulties have led most of the nations of the 
earth to adopt it different mode of communicatif^ their ideas 
by signs. Instead of usltig a picture as a dunopt representar< 
iSve of an idea, they have analysed the spoken noordj hj which 
the same idea is representedy jni^ iis c&mpoiMntcpairts qt 
^ sowndsj and have given to mwA' of these parts^ or elementary 
sounds, a fejporato sign. These signs eambinedy makewha^ 
we call a written word; which is properly a sign of the 
^ohen wordy or utterance of voice, and, in a s/eeondary |iuui- 
ner only, the representative of an idoo^, . .. r^ 

"' This laftter method of writing, though not sp. 4i|nple.^^n4 
liAtwfal as &e. former, is nevertMjeA8^ppf^ofa[ mpi».qoavenien^ 
beeap^ althou^ Our ideas are s^ very nmi^xei% ^^^soundf 
of 4he voice which ibrehSeai^ in all the:Wp)^.wip: spef^i,!^ 
found, when analysed into their siynpleji^J^im^nfayto be Tex^f 
few \ Bo^that a very small numlier of sigiiS; enajble us to write 
«ll the 'Words of a langos^, however numerous they o^iay.be. 
- '^ The former method of writing was used by the Egyptians, 
tad other' ancient people, and is used at liie present day by 
Hie Chinese. It is called, hi&roglgpldc or sgrnboUc^ <and 
iiomethnes ideologic, because it represents ideas directly f and 
Jthe latter meilihod, which is used by most other nations of the 
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world, n cftUed f^oneUcy — fix>m the Greek word phoney ik$^ 
voice, because it represents the sounds of the voice. 

8. The old method of spelling and writing words, is, there- 
fore, ha^ npon the phonetic principle, and should represent 
the sounds of the voice in speaking* But this is far from being 
the case ; from varioos causes, such as the foreign origin of 
our alphabet, changes which have oceurred in the course of 
time in tibe pronunciation of many words, and the adoption of 
new words from other languages, without adapting them to 
any standard of cnrthc^raphy, it has deviated very much from 
the true representation of sounds, nntil it has become at length 
quite as difficult to be learned as the hieroglyphic system. 
Thus, for exAmple, we now write the word tkoitgk with six 
letters, each of' which should represent a sound, or else not 
be written. Yet there are, in fact, only tioo sounds heard in 
the word. The first is made by placing the tip of the tongue 
just, between the teeth, and breathing outward. This sound 
is represented by two letters, a t and an k, for the want of any 
single letter in the alphabet to denote the sound. The second 
is the sound which ought to be represented by the letter o 
alone, but a u, a ^, and an h, are added to it, without any 
necessity, so far as the sound of the word is concerned. So ■ 
in the word' M§^ whidt we write with six letters, although 
there are but three sounds in the word, the first of which Is ' 
the hissing soimd. represented by b, the second the Hquid sound 
represented' btjr ^ and the* third the vowel' sound of a in maUf ' 
for which no less than four letters 6, t, g, and h are written, no 
one of them, haying the slightest resemblance in sound to that' 
of - the letter a.- i • 

4. Fhono^raf^^-fix)!!! the -Greek fhoitx, sound, or voice, -i 
and QfRAPBvmiiatorite, dgnifies merely -the icriiinff of sounds, - 
or writing. aooording to 'sonnd. -It follows thai the term- 
phanoffrvqik^ it prcperly iafiptieable to any 83r8tem tX writizig • 
ifhich oor»^y.zepri8S6dt8!tKie'fi6imd9JDP'wdrds,.^idfether if-.b^/ 
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lol^ hand or short hand. Short hand phonography ia, however^ 
generally understood by the term when uaed alone ; but there 
is likewise a system of long hand phonography, whioh^ when 
it 18 spoken of, should be distinguished from the other by the 
addition of the word longhand. 

Printing, in a correct orthography, correaponding with that 
used in phonogr^iphy, is denominated jeiAoiu^^^Ijd^ from phonb, 
the voice^ and typos, a type. Any vnitten letter^ or mat^ 
standing for a certain sound, is called a phonograph. 'A 
printed letter^ or eign^ used for the same purpose, is called a 
phmotype. The letters of our old alphabet are frequently 
not phonographs and phonotypes, as they represent no sound 
at all in those situations in which they are called siknt Utters ; 
and they are not at any time actmrate phonographs and 
phonotypies, as they are equally used to represent several 
different sounds : as e, a, o, &c., each of which shifbs its sound 
four or five times in the different words in which it occurs. 

The old irregular method of writing and printing words, as 
ibidj have: hitherto been spelled, is denominated, for the sake 
of distinction, heter6graph^i> and heterotgpgif from: hetebos, 
othifry as differing from the phonetic modei and. to denote 
ihirfr falsity. . : .. i, j; 

ilThe-ifcnenoe of sounds upon. which piboAography is based, is 
cM^ phonetics. .,;.. 

:d* Ai ^teib of writing, 4o be perfect, sHsmM . have one 
iuiilbrm:Jlnethod of representing every sound: of tive<Toice that 
is uttered in speaking, and which' is; obviondy distinct^ In 
the next place, it is desirable for practical porpoises to obtain 
the greatest possible brevity, and, therefore, the characters or 
letters by Which these sounds are represented^ should be the 
siii^plest in their forms that can be Ibund, aild^in the third ; 
place, in order to facilitate .the lear«iing and hse of thenij they ^ 
ought to be selected and arranged in -strict ccu^respondeneb-^ 
nath the hatnre sind order of the 'sbunds which ihJBy^ representiy/ 
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•tfaofly sounds wikich are related to each other bj a amilitudt 
of organic formation, should be represented by signs having 
in their fonns^a corresponding resemblance. In other worda» 
the i>est system of writing will be I. true, IL brief, and lU* 
analogical. These properties are admirably combined in tha 
system of phonetic abortrhand-— the production of the genios 
and labors of Mr. Pitman. 

6. The eletnents of speech, og the elementary sounds el 
the voioe are properly divided into vowels and consonants. 
The sounds represented by these terms must be carefully 
distinguished, in the first place, from the written signs by 
which they^are represented (which may be called votoet'Signgf 
and consonant^gnSf a^aracterSy or letters) y and, in the second 
place, from the names thai have been given to these signs. 
For example, in heterdgraphyy the vowel which is heard in 
faie has the sound of the word aye ; the written sign^ oe 
voweMgn^ has the figure or shape a, and the name of the 
letter is the same as the sound. BfiV in the word /or we see 
the same voweMgn^ and we call . it by the same name as 
before, but we now hear Ihe sound of the word ahy which is 
entirely different from the name. In the word many, ^ 
same sign represents the abrupt sound of the inteijection i^A/ 
and in mortar it represents a sound very similar to that of the 
word err when it is imperfectly pronounced. In call, the same 
sign, with the same name^ gives to the ear the sound of the word 
awe. So, again, in this word caBj we have the oonsonani^aigHp 
having the form e, which we name like the word see or sea, but 
-wldch sounds like ib in kill; that, is, it represents ihe short, 
bard, cracking sound which we make nearly back to the 
throat when we begin to say kiH and which may be heard by 
itself^ if we stop suddenly before pronouncing the voweL But 
this same letter^ with the same name, is used in other words, 
as in cellar^ where the sound which we hear is a simple Ms$ 
made between the tongue and the teeth* and yexy. similar IQ 
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4iai made bj a serpent or a goose ; and this hisdnff Mnmtf is 
mgain represented by another letter, as in the wosd Beat, wkk 
the form «, and a name like the first syllaUe of 'tbewovd 
euence. This terrible confusion runs tkiroDgh our irhole 
language in the old orthography. It presents' the most 
serious difficulties in acquiring Uie arts of reading and 
writing, wasting one entire third of the -time deroted t6 
education, unfits us for learning the pronunciation of foreign 
languages, and, in various ways, exerts the most deleterious 
infiuence upon our habits of thought through life. 

7. It is, therefore, of the utmost importance that h pupil 
should break up the habit of regarding a $ound as identical 
with the name of a letter, and that he should understand that, 
when we speak of vowels and cons<»iant8, we mean Mfunds of 
the voic«j 98 heard by the ear, without any referetace to the 
ekaracteri by which theynsay be represented, or the ncmies 
that may be given to such characters. . No progress can be 
made in phonography until this is done. 

8. A vowel may then be defined, to be th& Smooth or 
karmomotts emission of soundinff hre&th ; o^'e, a, ah, MODtr- 
-lslT^S} hU not OBSTRUOTED hy the otgtms of speech. (44.) 

9. A consonant is a sound nuzde either h^ a complete or 
partial contact of the organs of speech obigiruetin^the sowhdxng 
hreathf in some degree varying front an efith^ break or 
STOPtA^ ef itf as p in rap, b in rob, ^., ft) a si?nple 
VOVOfkitESB or ASPIRATION impressed Upon a towel sound, as 
hmheaf^hate. (81.) 

10. The consonant differs, therefor^, from a vowel, much 
III the same manner ad a crack, a crash, a hiss, or other rough 
sound differs irom a miusical one. Tife' consonants'^ being thus 
the harsher elements of language, form, like the bones of the 
human body, the substantial frame work of speech. ' THe 
vowels tfa^ti fill up the outlines, and make the perfect strict' 
Biuiiicmious development of laii^age. 
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U. The &dB( ^bing t6 be doaeibjtba stadeattof piwo^^ 
gnfikjf after &1II7 appreciating what is itieant bj ao elemeai^ 
of speech, or a spokeia soundy which is the same thiiig, is t5' 
analyse the words which are to be written into the elenateatt 
which compose them, distinguishing the oonsonants^aad vowelft- 
from each otlier. It. is rather difficult to otter some of^the- 
consonants without joining a vowel with them, as their sound 
is. instantaneous and cannot be prolonged. The name which 
thej bear (&om the Latin con and sananSf sautuUng ctkmg 
with) was originallj bestowed from the idea that it is im» 
possible to pronounce a consonant without a vowel either 
preceding :or following it. This impression is, howeveri 
erroneous. Most of the consonants are even capable of being 
prolonged like the vowels. This is the case, for examploi 
with the hissing sound («) above mentioned, which maj be 
lengthened out to- anj extent without at all loosing its own * 
consonant quality. The most difficult to utter by themselves 
are those in which the contact of the organs is the most per- 
fect and complete. The sounds which come particularly under 
this descgription are those represented by j9, ^ and k ; the first - 
made at the lips, the Second at the teeth, and the third at the 
root of the tongue, near the throat. There is likewise a oor-* 
respondhig series^ h, d^ and g (haf d, as in gwe)^ which are mere - 
modifications of the fortn^r, as wiU be more fully shown in 
Chapter 1st, it, treirting upon the Alphabet Both of these 
series of sounds aire denomiilated vfutei^ as if it were intended 
to intimate that they are entirely destitute of sound. But it'^* 
is manifestly absurd to speak of a species of sounds which are 
destitute of sound, and they arei more properly ^tinguished 
by the term abrupts^ which we, therefore, prefer. 

12. The particular names: which have been hereto^)re'' 
given to* the first thr^ of those letters, for example, in thei ' 
old alphabet, are, pe^ ^e,and hag ; but in pronoundng these ' 
nmnet we. proooonce a vowel sound, which is- of course no paii ' 

2 
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^QKtfXmBOoaaU la tM fini two^ die vowel i»«^ sad iatibe 
tbii^i|iaiA<xr ojir* I£ve tiben endesrortpproaouneefeomvcli* 
of tUbiMimeMMnaetAe wve^ we ahaU hear a mem toddea 
OHickrOir ezploeion of the orgaii8) {attk4 cotnm mee mm U of ^ 
t^BahUi or a oorreapooding dcmcnssMm at <4# «im^) wtiieh ia 
die true eonsonant The effect will be different aeoording to 
the seat of the aoond^ or part of the moadi at which ^it is 
made. A little practice will enable a person to explode these 
abrupt consonants without the aid of any appreciable amount 
of vowel sound. 

13. The learner^ who is unused to the analysis of sounds, 
will also experience some difficulty, doubtless^ in separating a 
portion of the vowels from their connection with consonant 
sounds. The short and explosive vowels heard in stiiy men, 
man^ &c., are never named^ m the old method of spelling, hy 
tiieir own sounds* They are called, on the ccmtrary, by names 
wlui^ are the same as the vowel sounds which are heard in 
the words ^yn, mear^ main ; oar, which is the same thing, like 
the entire wcurds eye^ ee, (Scotch word for ey&y) and aye; and 
this and similar habits so confuse the i^preeiation of sound 
by the ear, that many persons seem to think that they actually 
bear the smmd eye in the word «tn, because they give that 
name to the letter «, whidi they use in writing it To dis- 
cover the true vowel somid, which is heard in this word, let 
thexieader iBirsti'proiMunce the whole word di&tliicdy, sin ; then, 
dfpppix^ . the- £nal n, pronounce the remainder of the 'word 
just a§ he di4 before, and just as if he weee^'going to prcmounce 
th^ .whole word, but suddenly stop before the last consonant is 
aft^ored. Let him then r^|ect the s sound from the beginning 
of the word) preserving still precisely the sound which he 
ha4 preyiqusly given to what then remains of the word, and 
he will have a short, jerked sound, which cannot be written 
by the old alphabet, for the want of any distinct character to 
rqgiesentit. This soutid.isthe true vowel heard in tin; il 
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baa BO reBemUanoe to the sound of the word eye^ but is, on 
the ocmtrarj, a short, explosive, and suddenlj stopped sound, 
resembling 0. 

14. In the same manner, the vowel sound beard in the 
word men is not «, as it is called, but a sound much more 
nearly resembling aye* As in the former case, howeyer, it is 
jerked in the utterance, sounding like the interjection eh!* 
sometimes used to denote inquiry. There are six of these 
stopped vowels in the language. A few hours practice will 
enable a person to pronounce them by themselves with nearly 
as much ease as he pronounces the full vowels. 

15. When the stodeatisi^toawiiys^witfdgiiriD^Ke^ 
component sounds, he is in, a condition to; Ix^gin to leant la 
write them ; but he must always bear in inind that he is in %o 
case to have the slightest regard to the old method of. speH' 
vng. All the spelling which he will b^ i^tlired to do, will 
b^ merely to pronounce slowiy^ ond eien^ntaftei* the other, 
as distinct parts of the whole sound or woimI;^ whiell paiti 
must be so small that they cannot be divided into any« 
thing less than themselves. These parts will then be the 
elements of sound, for which phonography will Aimish the 
signs. For the sake of brevity, two or more sounds are 
sometimes written by one sign, but the means always exist d 
writing them separately when it is desirable. 

16. It must be observed that it is not the province or 
business of phonography to teach the pronunciation of words, 
but merely to furnish the means of writing them in whatever 
manner the writer may choose iX} pronounce them. In this 
manner we shall be able to show how different writers actually 
do pronounce, which cannot be ascertained by the old method 
of writing ; and thus phonography will doubtless be the means 
of finally settling pronunciation by one uniform standard 
among all who speak the language. 



•••• 



NoTS.— The learner of Fhonographj is recommended^ in 
stodying the followihg.page8, to omit the study of those portions 
which are printed in small types, and which relate more to 
the science of Phonetics^ until he has hecome somewhat fami- 
lial^ with the prtxctioal Imsiness of writing ^ in acquiri^ which^ 
Us motto should be 

* Practise akd Pebsbtebk.'* 
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C5APTEE I 

OP THE ALPHABET, AND THE SEVERAL DIVISIONS 

OP TB^ Consonant sounj>s. 

17. The term ^phabet is ^erivQ^ from the 
first two letters of me Greek alphabet, — alpha 
and beta. Hence, in strictness, it is only appli- 
cable to an arrangement of letters beginning 
in the same thanneir. By usage, however, it is 
now applied to any arrangement of the letters 
by which a language is written. Thus, we 
speak of the Sanscrit alphabet, though the 
first letter in that, and other languages derived 
firom i1^ is K. In the Arabic languiage, and 
in the Masoretic writing of the Hebrew, 
the term alphabet is not unders1;ood as incljid- 
iiig the vowels, which ai*c( written by smitl 
poiats placed as d kilid of ajppendage to the^ 
eonsonant tharatftetd. Hie vowels are writteii 
in the 6^6 manner in Phonography; and it 
win be fbiind; of great aidvSaiitage, ia treating of 
iti io make the terins alphabet and alphabetical 
refer, in a similar manner, to the consonants 
alone. 

2* 
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THE . ALP^ABET. 



\ I / 
\ I / 

V. ( ) J- 



Ambigues. 



SIQNinCATION OF THE ALPHABETICAL SIGi^S. 

18. Before proceeding to the study of the 
alphabet^ the leam^r must observe th^t part of 
the signs are Kght line&£ind ciirves9| and i»£fft of 
them hecay. The reason of this airan^ment 
is explained in the latter . part of this chapt^^ 
and it wiU be found to be. of the utmost ixopor^ 
tancoi practically^ and of great philosoplucal 
beauty, i;nth reference to a true representation 
of sounds. (33.) 



.Fi^pj)ro6RAPin& 19 

19. The following signs represent the con- 
sonant sounds belooging to the single letteiB 
of the o|d alphabel; which are placed imnue^ 
diately after them, but without any yowei 
addition, such as ia heard m the names pe^ 
ef.kc (la.); thus, \ p; \ b; V^ /; V. v; 
^ m; \ t; | d; ) 9; ) z; /T /; ^ r; 
^^ w; / ji or J^ soft as in gem; — k; -^ g 
hard, as in give. 

20. The following signs represent mnph 
consonant sounds for which there are no sin^ 
letters in the old alphabet^ and for which com- 
binations of two or more letters must, therefore, 
be used ; thus / represents the sound of ch in 
muck or tch in witch. The sign ( represents 
the sound of th in thigh; and ( the corres- 
ponding heavy sign, that of th in thj.. The 
difference between these two soimds^ consti- 
.tutes the >6nly difference between the words 
thigh and thy when spoken. This difference is 
not noticed at all, in the old method of writing, 
though it is equally as great, and of the same 
kind, as the difference which exists between 
the sounds of t and c^ as in the words tie; 
die. (33.) The sign ^ represents the sound A, 
heard in pressure ; ^ that of zh in pUaswe*p 
and N^ that of 9^ in ring^ sing^ hv^ng. 



21. The tlnee snudl agns attacbed to the 
alphabet, imder &e njune i^iiifiiigfifei^ repiese^ 
the sounds (rf'i^y, and ib (9). Ihey are wnttea 
in a pecnliar manner, amSLar to that in whidi 
the vowels are written, and will receive a pa^ 
ticiUar explanation hereafter (91, 97, 52). Thef 
are barely introdnced here to comj^ete the view 
of the consonant-signs ; bat they iq>pioach the 
nature of vowels, and, as their farms are quite 
different firom those of the other consonant- 
signs, they are not generally included when We 
speak of the a^habetital characters. (17.) 

Note. ^- C, q^ and k, in the old alphabet, ha¥« no aoonds d 
iheir own. C sounds like k^ in cany like s in cdlar^ like z in 
iujffice, and Eke sh in commercial, Q always has the sound of i ; 
and X sounds like ks in exercise, or like fz in exert {77.) These 
letters, of course, ha^e nothing corresponding to theni in phoa^ 
graphy, in which the sounds only that are actually heard aro 
written. (15.) 

OF THE MOVEMENT OP THE HAND IN MAKING THE 

ALPHABETICAL SIGNS. 

22. The perpendicular and inclined signs are 
made by commencing at the top of the sigWi 
flflod eestymg the hand dotvmvards. There are 
two or three exceptions to this rule, for the sakisJ 
of greater convenience and elegance in writing; 
which will be noticed in another place. (81.) 



FSONoaBAPinri 

. 28, . ThiBi fire following^ rngt^w-^h ;^ '^ gf 
hard;>^-^fnf -^^ n^ and s^ i^€ire o^eAhonion^ 
tcdsy and are made itoraieft to Hghti r/.;>.i .^ i 
The point where the pen begins to trace a 
sign, is caUed the beginning of the sign, and 
the point at which it stops is called the end. 
It is important, , as will be seen in the nex^; 




OF THE FOltMS AND SIZE OF THE ALPHABETICAL 
SIGNS^AND OF THE BEST METHp6 i3F"*[0LDINO 
AND trSINO THE PEN. i 

24. The simplest signs which it is possible 
to pbti^^ f«r wn chtiOf 

pointf JJ. H^^-^raigJft Une^, ^axd JJL Jh^rcurveJ 
The ddts are ui?ed a^ v(ywel^$^gns. ('^*) ThcK 
consonantsigns are, l^refore, either j^raighti 
Knes or curves^ The curves . are; quarter, circles^- 
or arcs of 90 djegrees ; thus^ they axe just enough 
curved tp show distinctly that ihey arel devia** 
tions from a straight Hm. The straight line. 
canliot be placed in more than /our. positions^, 
with a sufficient difference to be distinguished; 
readily, and to prevent mistaking one .'sign for 
another. These ppsitioius of the straight Mnei . aih 
it is employed in phonography, are the &llow*l 
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4iat made hj a serpent or a goose ; and this hiaimff $tnmdjB 
mgoin represented by another letter, as in the wood tMri^ ynA, 
the form i, and a name like the first syllable of -tbt ' word 
eisence. This terrible confusion nms tkiroogh our frhole 
language in the old orthography. It presents' the most 
serious difficulties in acquiring the art» of roading- and 
writing, wasting one entire third of the time deroted to 
education, unfits us for learning the pronunciation of foreign 
languages, and, in various ways, exerts the most deleterious 
influence upon our habits of thought through life. 

7. It is, therefore, of the utmost importance that a pupil 
should break up the habit of regarding a sound as identical 
with the name of a letter, and that he should understand that, 
when we speak of vowels and cons<»iants, we mean sounds of 
the voice, as heard by the ear, without any reference to" the 
characters by which they may be represented, or the names 
that may be given to such ehamcters. No progress can be 
made in phonography until this is done. 

8. A vowel may then be defined, to be the smooth or 
harmomotts emission of soundtnff breath ; as e, a, ah, MODtr- 
LATED but not OBSTRUCTED bf/ the otgons of speech. (44.) 

9. A consonant is a sound made either by a complete or 
partial contact of the organs of speech obstructing the soimtRng 
breath J in some degree varying from an entire break or 
STOPtA"^ of it, as p in rap, b in rob, S^c, to a simple 
BOi7€^^£8d or ASPIRATION imp-essed upon a vowel sound, as 
h t7» heat, iiate. (81.) 

10. The consonant differs, therefore, from a vowel, much 
m the same mamier ad a crack, a crash, a hiss, or other rough 
sound differs from a musical one. The consonants' being thus 
the harsher elements of language, form, like the bones of the 
hmnan body, the substantial frame work of speech. ' TUe' 
vowels tfaeti fill up the outlines, and make the perfect steid' 
BinnomoQs developinent of lani^age, 
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11. The £ibt liiiiig t6 be done' bj tba stadent ef plM»6^^ 
grai>hjy after fiUlj appreciating what is meant bj ao elemeai^ 
of speech, or a spoken sound, which is the same ihiajg, k t5^ 
analyse the words which are to be written into the elemenia 
which compose them, distinguishing the consonants and vowelft' 
from each otlier. It is rather difficult to otter some of 'the 
consonants without joining a vowel with them, as their sound 
is. instantaneous and cannot be prolonged. The name which 
thej bear (&om the Latin can and sanansy sounding ctkmg 
unUi) was originally bestowed from the idea that it is im- 
possible to pronounce a consonant without a vowel either 
preceding ;or fbllowing it. This impression is, however, 
erroneous. Most of the consonants are even capable of being 
prolonged like the vowels. This is the case, for example, 
with the hissing sound («) above mentioned, which may be 
lengthened out to- any CKtent without at all kx)sing its own * 
consonant quality. The most difficult to utter by themsdves 
are those in which the contact of the oiigans is the most per- 
fect and complete. The sounds which come particularly under 
this description are those represented by j9, ^ and h ; the first - 
made at the lips, the decond at the teeth, and the third at the 
root of the tongue, near the throat. There is likewise a cor- 
responding series^ 6, d, and g (havd, as in give), which are mere 
modifications of the fortn^r, as will be more fully shown in 
Chapter 1st, Ux treii^ng upon the Alphabet Both of these 
series of sounds are denominated v^utesy as if it were intended' 
to intimate that they are entirely destitute of sound. But it'<. 
is manifestly absurd to speak of a species of soutl'ds which are 
destitute of sound, and they are more properly distinguished 
by the term abrupts^ which we, therefore, prefer. 

12. The particular names, which have been hereto^m^ 
given to the first thr^ of those letters, for example, in thei ' 
old alphabet, are, pe^ fo, and hag ; but in pronouncing these ' 
nmnei we. pronounce a vowel sound, which is of course no paii ' 

2 
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^ihftfiomvaaisU la the fint two^ die vowel i»«^ sad iatibe 
l)HXflitiai.«<xr ojir* ICve tiben endesrortoproaouDeefeomwIi* 
of tUb iMime fknisnottke vowel, we ahaU hear « memtoddea 
OHickrOir explosion of the orgaii8) {attk4 cotnm mee mm U of ^ 
tlflaU^ or a oorreaponding dcmcnssMm at <4# «im^) which is 
th4 true eonsonant The effect will be different aeoording to 
t)ie seat of the aoond^ or part of the moiit^ at which ^it is 
made* A little practice will enable a person to explode these 
abrupt consonants without the aid of any appreciate amoont 
of yowel sound. 

13. The learner^ who is unused to the analysis of sounds, 
will also experience some difficulty, doubtless, in separating a 
portion of the vowels from their connection with consonant 
sounds. The short and explosive vowels heard in stii, fnen^ 
man^ &c., are never named, in the old method of spelling, hf 
tiieir own sounds* They are called, on the ccmtrary, by names 
whiich are the same as the vowel sounds which are heard in 
the words sij/n, mean, main ; oat, which is the same thing, like 
the entire wcurds eye^ ee, (Scotch word for eye,) and aye; and 
this and similar haluts so confuse the i^preeiation of sound 
by the ear, that many persons, seem to think that they actually 
hear thc^ sound eye in the word sin, because they give that 
name to the letter «, whidi they use in writing it To dis- 
cover the true vowel sound, whichis heard in this word, let 
thexeader $r8ti'proiK)unce the whole word dktirictly, sin ; then, 
dfof^iang . the. final n,. pronounce the remainder of the veord 
just a/9 he di^ before, and just as if he weee'^going to pronounce 
th^ .whole word, but suddenly stop before the last consonant is 
uttf^l^ Let him then reject the s sound from the beginning 
of the word, preserving still precisely the sound which he 
ha4 preyio9sly given to what then remains of the word, and 
he will have a short, jerked sound, which cannot be written 
by the old alphab^ for the wantof any distinct charaot^ to 
r^piesentit. Xliis /sound is the true vowel heard in sin; ft 
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has no resemblance to the sound of the word eyt^ but is, (m 
the contrary, a short, explosive, and suddenly stopped sound, 
resembling e. 

14. In the same manner, the vowel sound heard in liie 
word men is not e, as it is called, but a sound much more 
nearly resembling aye. As in the former case, however, it is 
jerked in the utterance, sounding like the interjection ih! * 
sometimes used to denote inquiry. There are six of these 
stopped vowels in the language. A few hours practice will 
enable a person to pronounce them by themselves with nearly 
as much ease as he pronounces the full vowels. 

1^. "When the student is al^ to analyst wtitdg -iolD 4illeir 
component sounds, he is in a condition to- bc^gin to learm to 
write them ; but he must always bear in mind that he is in no 
ccue to have the slightest regard to the old method of, spell- 
ing. All the spelling which he will be required to do, will 
b^ merely io pronounce slowfy, one ^^ement after the other, 
as distinct parts of the whole sound or wood; whidl parti 
must be so small that they cannot be divided into any- 
thing less than themselves. These parts will then be the 
elements of sound, for which phonography will furnish the 
signs. For the sake of brevity, two or more sounds are 
sometimes written by one sign, but the means always exist of 
writing them separately when it is desirable. 

16. It must be observed that it is not the province or 
business of phonography to teach the pronunciation of words, 
but merely to furnish the means of writing them in whatever 
manner the writer may choose to pronounce them. In this 
manner we shall be able to show how different writers actually 
do pronounce, which cannot be ascertained by the old method 
of writing ; and thus phonography will doubtless be the means 
of finally settling pronunciation by one uniform standard 
among all who speak the language. 



' NoTB,-— The learner of Fhonograplij is recommended^ ia 
0tadjing the followihg.page8, to omit the study of those portions 
which are printed in small types, and which relate more to 
iha science of Phonetics, until he has become somewhat fami* 
liai^ with the practioal business of writing^ in acquiring which,^ 
Us motto should be 

^ PaAcnsE AND Pebsetebe." 
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C^APTEH I . 

OP THE ALPHABET, AND THE SEVERAL DIVISIONS 

OP Tfljj Consonant souNps. 

17. The tenn >qlvkabet is flerivo^ from the 
first two letters of me Greek alphabet, — alpha 
and beta. Hence, in strictness, it is only appli- 
cable to an arrangement of letters beginning 
in the same ihannqr. By usage, however, it is 
now applied to any arrangement of the letters 
by which a language is written. Thus, we 
speak of the Sanscrit alphabet, diough the 
first letter in that, and other languages derived 
from it^ is £ In the Arabic langttiage, and 
in the Masoretic writing of the Hebrew, 
the term alphabet is not understood as includ- 
itig the vowels, which ai*e; written by smitt 
points placed as a' killd of ajppehdage to the^ 
consonant i^haradtetd. Hie vowels are written 
in the ddijie manner in Phonography; audit 
wSH be fbttnd of great atdviaht^e, in treatiiig of 
if; ik> make the terms idphabet and alphabetical 
refer, in a similar manner, to the consonaiits 
alone. 

2* 
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THE ALP^ABET. 
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Ambigues. 



' SIGNIFICATIOlN OF THE ALPHABETICAL SIGNS. 

« • 

18. Before proceeding to the study of the 
alphabet^ the leam^r must observe thitt part of 
the rigns aie Ught liftes^wd curves, and p^ of 
them heavy. The reason of this axrajog^men^ 
is ejq>lained in the latter . part of this chapt^^ 
and it will be found to be. of the utnu>st iwpor^ 
tancoi practically, and of great phUosopl^cal 
beauty, with reference to a true representation 
of sounds. (33.) 



19. The following signs represent the con- 
sonant sounds belooging to the smgle letters 
of the o|d alphabet^ which are placed imnue** 
diately after them, but without any vowel 
addition^ such as is heard in the names pe^ 
ef.hc (13.); thus, \ p; \ h; S^ f; \^ v; 
^ m; I t; \ d; ) s; ) z; r I; ^ r; 
*^ w ; / y, or §^ soft, as in gem; — h; — * gr 
hard, as in ffioe. 

20. The following signs represent simple 
consonant sounds for which there are no singk 
letters in the old alphabet, and for which coni- 
binations of two or more letters must, therefore, 
be used ; thus / represents the sound of ch in 
mtichj or tch in tmtch. The sign ( represents 
the sound of th in thigh; and ( the corres- 
ponding heavy sign, that of th in th/. The 
difference between these two sounds, consti.- 
.tutes the >6nly difference between the words 
thigh and thj/ when spoken. This difference is 
not noticed at all, in the old noiethod of writing, 
though it is equally as great, and of the same 
kind, as the difference which exists between 
the sounds of t and c^^ as in the words tie^ 
die. (33.) The sign ^ represents the sound skr 
heard in pressure ; ^ that of zh in pkasuare*;- 
and >^ that of n^ in ring^ singy loving. 
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: 21. . The three tnnall aigiis a^ached to the 
alj^abel^ under ibe name of cmibigues^ reprei^t 
<he sounds of i^, y, and A (9). They be ifi^tti^ll 
in a peculiar manner, similair to thatin whSbh 
the vowds are written, and Will rfeceiVe'ri'pkti- 
ticular explanation hereafter {91, 97^ 62). l^ef 
are barely introduced here to complete the view 
of the consonant-signs ; but they approach the 
nature of vowels, and, as their foMns are quite 
diflferent from thode of the other consonant- 
signs, they are not generally included when We 
speak of the aiphabetiecd characters. (17.) 

NoTB. -^ Cf qy and k, in tlie old alphabet^ hxv^ no sounds of 

iheir own. C sounds like k, in con, like 8 in cellar, like z in 

iuffice, and Hke ih in commercial, Q alwa^rs has the sound of X; \ 

and X sounds like ks in exereiae^ or like gz in exert: ^77«) - Thet^ 

letters, of course, haye nothing oorre^^nding to Ij^em » ^honep* 

graphy, in which the sounds only that are' actually heard ase 

irritten. (15.) 

■ *' ■ 
. . ^ . \ ■ . 

of the movfiment of the hand in makjfng the 

alpha'betical signs. 

^ S2. The perpendicular and ineUned signs are 
made by commencing at the top of (he isigtij 
^nd eBajing the hand dotvnwards. There a^ 
two or three exceptions to this role, f^r Ihe Blik^ 
of greater convenience and elegance in writing 
which will be noticed in another place. (81.) 



, 28. The. five following^ mgmi^^h;^''-'gl 
hard;)^^^in^ ^^ n^ and s^ njg'are c^ed iMvisMTnM^ 
fa&, and are made from-^if torighti =^-'.«. ' , i 
The point where the pen begins to trace a 
sign, is called the beginning of the sign, and 
the point at which it stops is called the end. 
It is important,, as will be seen in the pext 
chaptei',^'t6&t these' directions 'fern^^ the 
a^ sheoid a!tw:a^ be obseii^ei 
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OF THE FOftMS AND SIZE OF THE ALPHABETICAL 
SIGNS,- AND QF THE BEST METHpfi tF^^OLDINa 
AND '0SINO THE PEN. i 

24. The simplest signs which it is possible 
to pbt^iipi^ fpr written ^aracters^. at^i I« ;the dot. .of 
pointf JX the ^rcdgJft $n^i imd I|X .the> curre.; 
The ddts are used a^ vQivel-ipgns. (34,) The. 
Qonsonant^signs are, therefore, either straight: 
Unes or curves. The curves aie. quarter circles," 
or arcs of 90 degrees ; thviSj they are just enough 
curved to show distinctly that they are devia*' 
tions froan a straight Um. The straight line, 
canhot be placed in more than /cmr. positions,, 
with a sufficient difference to be distinguished 
readily, and to prevent mistaking one sign for 
another. These positions of the straight Une^.BB 
it is employed in phonography, are the fidlow-i 
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ingf Tiz. : a peipe&diciilar, a horizonta], and an 
indinalioEi of 45 degrees on each aide of fb» 
perpendiculWi fhus:*— 




But by making use of light and heavy lines the 
number of these tdgns is doubled Again, by 
dividing the circle into quarters, in two different 
ways^ eight distinct curves are obtained, thus : — 





Then, by making these curves light and heavy, 
Ihe number is doubled, giving scsteen curves 
signs, vrhich added to the eight straight-liite 
signs, make twenty-four — the greatest num- 
ber of lines and curves which can be used 
without danger of confusion. But the numbefc 
of single consonants being only twenty-one 
(including ch arid f), this still leaves us a sra> 
plus of three signs, which are subsequently 
brought inio use. ' 

25. A line fix)m point to point of any curved- 
sign, should be equal in length to the sfrai^f- 
^gns. 
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26. IXfieront persons "will make tibdr ixat 
fionant-dgns. somewhat different in length ; but 
the grei^test beauty of the hand-writbaig seems 
to be obtained when they are made abont one- 
3ixth of an inch long, thus : \ V*^ --• /^ 
la the tables, at the heads of the chapters in 
tiiis book» they axe enlarge so as to strike the 
eye more readily, and so to add the memory iix 
retaining them; and the learner will do welt 
to make them large at first 

27. The curved heavy consonant-signs should 
be made thick in the middle only, and taper 
oflF towards each extremity, otherwise they will 
present a clumsy appearance. 

28. The learner should always write upon 
lines, and hejxtay use either a quiU or % steel 
pen, or a pencil with which a Ught: or heavy 
mark may easily be made. He should be care- 
ful not to hold the pen a$ for common writing, 
for this position of the. hand is adapted foj the 
formation of letters co^^xucted Upon a totally 
different principle from the signs used in pho- 
nography. The pen should be held loosely in 
the hand, like !ft. pencil fox drawing; withthd 
ttib turned in such a manner that the sign V 
?an be strue^ with eftse* It is thea in a propec 
position fm ^trijdng any. sign^e^wept / and 

whicE are of comp«rati.Ve^ rare rOMurnaooi^: 
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Bndf for these sighs, vthe pen ctm be tamed in 
the hahd, as may be easily done when it is held 
in the mailmer described. Beporters generally 
write wifli a pencil, . and npon ruled paper. 
Letters^ and all documents for future reference, 
should be written with a pen. 

The beginner generally experiences some 
difficulty, unless he has been accustomed to 
back-handed writing, m makmg the strokes 
from left to right ; arid is apt to imagine that 
he shall never be able to strike \ with the 
same ease with which he can execute / This 
difficulty is, however, entirely the result of haHt 
in writiag otherwise; and after a very short 
practice he will find that the muscles^ acquire 
coriiplete fkcility in this and all the otheiT move-^ 
ment^ required in Phonography^-^ proving that 
the hand is anihstrument adiiurably adapted 
to the execution of ^^geometricd forms. ' ' 

59. No effort should be'fnade by the' learner; 
at first, to write rapidly ; accuracy alone ishoulct 
be aimed at, arid rapidity will be the necessary 
result of practice. Ruled paper is preferable,' 
especially- for beginners, though not absolutely 
necessary. When plain unruled paper is'Use^^ 
a line is always presumed to " i>ass through 
&e bottom of the consonants, as they oococ 
eSiigly,ithas^ A^= ] '^y &c. *' . .i 
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CLA8SIFICATI0N OF THE CONSONANTS. 



TABLE. 



S 









4 Whitpertd,^ (\f \t //eh. 

>jtiruptt< 
4 Spoken. ) (\ b fd /j »g 



2 lAquids f^ \ "^ r 



EXPLANATION. 

80. The system of Mr. Pitman is founded upon a minate 
an4 careful examination of the organs of speech. He was led, 
thorefore, to place the letter p^ the sound of which is the leasl 
complicated of all the articulations, at the head of his alphi^ 
betical arrangement This sound is formed at the very edges 
of the lips, not' requiring the assistance either of the teethi the 

3 



tongue, or the palate, in its production ; and is among the first 
consonant sounds uttered by a -child. Next, in order, stands 
5, and then, acMHrdmg to hifr arrangement, e, d^iic 

It is believed, however, that the arrangement of the alpha- 
bet which we have adopted^ and to ^hich we have adhered 
throughout the present work, will exhibit the beautiful har- 
mony of the system resulting from Mr. Pitman's analysis of 
the sounds^ in a degree of which he himself has been hardly 
aware. Truth, when once discoveired, unfolds new beauties to 
all who contemplate it. 

lb the -above arrangement of the alphabet, if we ftret sepia- 
rate the signs into perpendicular columns, as they stand, the 
several colunms will represent ine several classes of consonant 
sounds, with reference to their local and organic formation, 
that is, with reference to the pjirts of the mouth at which, asd 
by which, they are fbrmed. If we separate them again hori- 
zontally, they represent the samp sounds, classified with re^ ■• 
rence to the application of the organs in forming them, and 
the resulting nature or quality of the sounds themselves. The 
vacant spaces, in the alphabetical table, may be filled by the 
signs of sounds which are heard in foreign languages.* 

* The Alphabet of Nature, embracing the sounds of which all languages 
are Composed, includes a given number of sounds, probably not exceed- 
ing in all sixty vowels and consonants. From these, the English select 
those sounds which are necessary for their language, and the Frtnch, the 
Spanish, the Grermans, &c., those which they require, always within the 
fame general circuit of sounds. ; btit ettch4eaving*somc sounds unemployed, 
•which are found in the Alphabet of Nature. To discover and arrange 
the full alphabet of nature, is a distinct branch. of the writing and'prin^Bg 
reformation. The present work relates only to the English, language; 
but, fts this lianguagc has in it an unusually large number of souiwfe; tnost 
oilier ]kngaage» cam be written quite intelligibl^'by'onr' phonetic alphas 
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VXBBT DlTl6I02r OF THS 0OK8ONAKT8. 

• 

. 81. In the first divisian of tlie consonant soonds, we begin 
with those filmed at thelipe^ as j9, b^/^ &c. ; we then go back to 
the region of the tip of the tongue, and the teeth, as i, n^ ^bc; 
then to the hard palate or roof of the naonth, a little back of 
the teeth, as eh, shy &c^ and, finally, to the root of the tongue^ 
near the throat, where the k is formed. Hence, these several 
classes are called, I. Labials or Lipsounds; IL lAngwh 
denials {Umgue-teeth sounds) ; IIL Ftdatals ; and IV. Out* 
turals or Throat'SOwnds. 

The Labiab are made by quite or partially closing the lips 
or by placing the upper teeth upon the lower lip. Tha 
Linguo-dentals, by placing the pointjpf the tongue against the 
tips or roots of the teeth, or bringing^em nearly into cotitact. 
The Palatals are made in nearly*the same manner, but a 
little farther back ; and the Gutturals by pressing the root| or 
body of the tongue, against the roof of the mouth, 

Si:COND DIVISION OP THE CONSONANTS. 

d 2. The second division of the consonant sounds, relates, as 
already stated, to the method of applying the organs in form- 
ing them, and to the resulting nature or quality of the sounds. 
They are denominated, accordingly, I. Ahrupts ; U. Semi' 
vowels; III. Liquids; lY. ResonarUSy or Nasals; and Y. 
Ambigties. 

I. The ahruptSy are made by a complete contact of the 
organs of speech, interrupting, or entirely stopping the breath 
or voice, and are the most perfect of the consonants. (11.) 
They are divided into whispered and spoken^ a difference which 
requires a special explanation. ^33.) 
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n. The semi'Vowels are made bj a less perfect contact oi 
the organs of speechy so that the breath or voice, partiallj 
escapes while they are uttered. Hence, as they begin to ap- 
pradmate. towards the character of vowelsy thej are called 
99m or half-^xnods. Thej are, likewise, both vfhupered and 
y^cien. (9, 10.) 

in. The Itquddt permit a still freer escape of the breath, 
and hence approach more nearly to the nature of Yowels than 
the Hmi-^oweU, They have so much of the vowd diaracter, 
that they readily unite with the other consonants, (abrupts 
and resonants) forming double consonants, and scunetimes 
syllables, without the aid of any ToweL (102.) 

lY. The resonants or natsah combine, in their formation, 
the character of the ahrupts and liquids. They are made by 
complete contacts of the parts of the mouth, while, at the same 
tinie, the sounding breath, or Toice, is permitted freely to es» 
cape into the cavities of the head, and through the nose. 

. y. The ambigues hold, as it were, a middle place between 
the vowels and consonants. They are the feeblest of all the 
consonants, seeming to be mere modifications of vowels, by 
which the breath is very slightly obstructed. (21.) 

KoTE I. — There are two sonnds among the abrapts, as given abore^ 
which, it is thought bj some, may be analysed into simpler elements. 
These are. / cA, and / J ; the first of which seems to be composed 
of I t, and y M, and the other of | d, and ^ zh, bat, for practical 
purposes, it is fbnnd extremely conyenient to represent ihem by single 
sigBS. 

NoTB II. — The sounds of ^^ and <^ and >^ are made by stopping the 
▼oice at the lips, teeth, and throat, and are classed accordingly as Labial, 
Linguo^ental, and Grtittoral ; bnt, at the same time that the voice is stopped 
at these points, it is thrown into the nose, or sounding board of the head, 
aod made to ring there ; hence they are called resonanU, from the Latin, 
fctonore, to ring, when we wish to speak of the quality of the sound ; and 
wuah, when we speak of the seat of sound, at which the peculiar quality 
of their sbund is imparted. They are generally known by this last nani^ 
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> Krant Ak dM Cfii i ton ,il » oMoni tiuit <% Mnf alaa^ speelsr flf 
pN^yues, connectiz^ twp elasses of comonant-toiuidit, wloit ^ qm&ifiM^ 
80 callecL connect the vowels and consonants with eaoh other. A stnci 
Attention to the pladein the month where the different sounds are formed 
will do a great deal to help the memoiy in retaining the signs. 






09 THE DTFFEBBKOB BBTWiStEBr THB t?Uidi*l£BliD AJttD Ttti 
SPOKEN CON80MA1IT9 BBPABSEirnid Bt T^B LIGl^ XSb 
HBAYT LINB8 IK THB ALPHABET. 

■' • * 

83. It will be seen by the stadent tbat the abrupts and sem£ 
vowels are arranged in pairs, one of each pair being representeJi 
by a thin or ligfht line, and the other by a corresponding thick 
COT heavy line. Bj attending to anj two of the sounds thad 
classed together, it will b(e found that one is, in fact, bdt '^vefy 
alight modification of the other; thus the sounds of\p, and 
\ by for example, are almost identical. Wd often hear pet- 
00118 saying babtiH for baptist, tod, on the Other hand, Jaeup 
fyr Jacob, without their being aware thkt they pronounce dif- 
^srently from others. 

To follow nature, therefore, and preserve a ^orrespondencO 
between signs and sounds, the signs should be so formed as id 
show the resemblance of different sounds, as well as their drP* 
ference ; hence, there should be an analogy between the'fbnii 
€f the sign and the sound represented by it. Upon this prin- 
dpal the Phonographic alphabet is made. The sound cf p 
being a light whispered sound, is represented by a thin or li^M 
stroke \ and the corresponding sound of ^being a heavy intone 
adon of the voiocj is i^ires^inted by a heavy stroke, \ being 
in the same position as \ Thus, both the difference between 
the sounds p and b, and their resembiancey are at once repre^ 
•CDEtied. The SamiB law of eorf^spondence in sounds is found 
WpfmnxU in the alphabet of nature, dividing them into paim f 
tlfnA «be same Mie ^ tepresetttation, by Hyht and hetxvy corlres^ 

3* 
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ponding signs, hn, therefbref been adopted, bo(& as r vi ispet J t B 
vewels and eonsonants. It is nataral to represent a ft^ 
•oand by a Hffhi stroke, and, In writings it is perfeedjr 
easy to make it« 

The same may be said in reference to a heavy sound. 
After a short practice in writing, every pupil finds that the 
heavy strokes are made without any additional efibrt ; they 
'flow from* the pen with as much facility as their corresponding 
heavy sounds do from the lips. If we observe more clearly the 
nature of the difference between the light and the heavy inton- 
ations of these consonant sounds, we find that it depends on the * 
time at which the speaking or lotui voice is joined to or with- 
drawn from the utterance of the elements. When we utter 
the mere elementary sound of j9, for example, not following it 
by a vowel or joining it to anything which precedes or follows 
it, it is heard as a whisper only ; and, if, then, a vowel is made 
to follow, so as to form a word, as pay, the speaking, or loud 
voice, begins to be heard just at the instant when the lips are 
opened. But when we utter the sound of 6, as a mere element, 
we hear theJoud voice a moment before the lips are parted. 
This difference will become still more obvious, if a person 
endeavors to make these two sounds without opening the lips 
at sM.^ In the first case no sound will be heai'd ; and, in the 
other, a heavy rumbling of the voice, forcing its way, as it 
were, outward, will be distinctly audible. At the end of a 
syllable the case is reversed. In making the sound of />, 
the speaking voice is withdrawn just at the instant at which 
the lips close ; as in top^ fop^ and in making that of i, it con- 
tinues to be heard a moment after, as in rob, /oh.' 

The first series of abrupts and semi-vowels, are hence called 
whispered consonants, and the second spoken consonants. 

The similarity of these two classes of consonant-sounds is so 
great, that, if at any time the difference in .^he weight id the 
^ea id not clearly made, this drcumstanoe does not serloadj 
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uShct the legibility of the writing to the experienced PhoDO- 
grapher. Thus, for example, if the word Masscushuiettt were 
written so as to be pronounced JUaaxxftusedz^ it could hardlj be 
mistaken, and the intention of the writer would be quite 
obvious. 

It is by ayfdling ourselves of this natural anal(^ of the 
sounds, and denoting it by characters having a corresponding 
analogy, that we are enabled to represent all the consonant 
sounds by signs which are simple geometrical figures — the 
straight-line and the curve, — which cannot be done other- 
wise, and which has never before been accomplished in any 
system of writing. 
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EXPLANATION OF THE SIMPLE VOWEL-SIGNS. 

34. There are thirteen simple vowels in our 
language, the signs for which are divided into 
two groups; and hence they will be distin- 
guished as the^r^^ and second group of vowel- 
signs. 

The vowel-signs of each group are so 
arranged, as to show the different positions in 
which they are placed to the consonant-signs. 
They have three positions, and are called 
1st place, 2d place, and 3d place vowel-signs, 
according to their position. 

When the vowel-signs are placed at the 
beginning of a consonant-sign, they are called 
Jirst-place; at the middle, second^lace ; and at 
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the end, tJdrd^lace vowel-signs ; and fhey have 
a local value; that is^ they represent different 
vowel soiincls^ according to their position. 

The sigi3^ of the 1st group are dots or 
poi/nts; the signs of the 2d group are short 
dashes. , 

The dots and dashes are made both heavy 
and light The Aeat;^ dots and dashes repre- 
sent fuU vowels, €uid the light dots and dashes 
represent the corresponding stopped vowels 
The difference between these two kinds of 
vowels wiU be subsequently explained. (47.) 

OF THE MODE OF PLACING THE VOWEL-SIGNS TO 
THE FEBFENDIOULAA AND INCLINED CONSONANT 
• SIGNS. 

first, and the vowel-sign is a^erwards placed 
to it. 

If the vowel occurs before the consonant, 

ihe vowel-sign is placed on the left-hand side 

of the consonant sign, provided the consonant-' 

sign is perperidicular or inclined^ . whether a 

straight line or a curve. But, if the vowel 

occurs after the consonant^ the sign for it is. 

placed on the right-hand side of the eonsonant- 

sign. 
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OF THE SIMPLE VOWEL-filONS. 

36. Tlie hifwy dot, when placed in flie fifst 
position, opposite the beginning (if the cbiiso- 
nant-sign, represents the ftiU sound of ^ rnfeit) 
thus, ] eaij and |* tea. When it is placed iH 
the second position, opposite the middle of the 
consonant'sign, it represents the full sound of 
a in mccte; thus, \ ape; \ pay. "When 
placed in the third position, opposite the end 
of the consonant-sign, it represents tiie fhll 
sound of a in psalm ; thus, \ pa; ^ bah. 

The heavy dots are called the full vowel' 
signs of the first group. 

37. The Kght dot, placed at ihe^fir^ position, 
that is, opposite the beginning of the consonant- 
sign, represents the stopped sound of i inJU; 
thus, ] it; \^if. At the second, op|W)site the 
middle, like e in met; thus, f eU; \ ebb. .At 
the third, opposite the end, like a in Sam ; thus, 
J oif; 3 05. 

The light dots iare called . the stopped voipel- 
5^^7^5 of the FIRST GROUP. 

The heavy Abj^ placfed at the first position, 
represents the sound of au in cdugM; thus, ^ 
ought; r daw. At the second, that' of w in 
cur; thus, >^ err. At the third, or encJ; that of ' 
00 in fool; thus, L two; J ooze. 
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38. The heavy dash, which, in the table, is 
placed in a perpendicular ppsition, is made 
paraUel to the consonant-sign, and represents 
fhe sound of o inf hone; it is placed in the 
MG^f^id position, opposite the middle of the con- 
fllOilluMHgd^ ; thus, \ bow; J ahow; ^ ode; 

* Thi^ lieavy dashes aie called the fuu* vov^lr 
iigns of the. second obouf. 

89. The %Af daish, placed at the first position, 
lepre^nts the somid of o in hot; thus, ^ odd; 
\^ of, At the second, that of te in cut^ cimry ; 
thus, X up. At the third, that of i^ in fuUy 
thus,^ V. or Vy. foot. 

The tight dashes are called the stopped 
vowelrsigris of the second group. 

The dashes should be written a| right angks 
to the consonjant-signi^ or, when more con- 
venient, they may be a little inclined ; thus, 
onght may be written either "] or '^l or 1; 
but the sign for o must always be made parallel 
to the consonant-sign, as above. (38.) 

* The full TOTviel o has no corresponding stopped sound in tho 
English language, and, therefore,, t^ere is no parallel vowel-sign in 
Ate ta^le of vowelndgns. T!he stopped sound of a, though not re* 
•(ignited, is smetanea heard in the American projwnciatifm oCtiii 
words stone, home^ wholes &c. 
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OF THE MODE OF PLACING THE T0WEL-8IGKS TO 
THE HORIZONTAL CONSONANT-SIGNS. 

40. The meihod of placing the vowel-sigiui 
to the horizontals, ^^ ^^ — — ■ vw^ necessarily 
differs from that which we have explained witii 
reference to the perpendicular and inclined 
consonant-signs. They are placed cAave and 
below, in this maimer ; viz., if the vowel occurs 
before the consonant, the vowel-sign is written 
above the horizontal consonant-sign ; if it occurs 
after the consonant, it is written below. The^rrf- 
place vowel-sign occupies a position at the be* 
ginning; the secondrplace at the middle; and 
the thirdrphce at the end of the consonant- 
sign ; (23.) the order of the vowel-signs being, 
in this case, from left to right ; thus, • — eke ; 
s^ own ; -^ egg ; ^^ am, in which words the 
vowel occurs before the consonant; and,r— key; 
s^ know; ^^ rnmj; <-^ ma; in which the 
vowel occurs after the consonant 

With respect to the horizontals, therefore, it 
must be remembered that we ^ead from above^ 
downwards, instead of from lej to right, as we 
read with the perpendicular and inclined con* 
sonant-signs. 
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6i* 'XBtE METHOD* 6^ ittJMBlERING THE yOWEl>aiCMfJ& 

■ ■ ■■ ■•■.■.;..' 

41. As before stated, the vowel«gns me called 
l£(t, Sndy and ^xA place yowel-sig^ji^ . g.o^rdi^g 
isis. .they occufif^ the 1st, 2nd, or Sxdpmtmp 
ag*^st the fconsdAatft-sign to "which %he^ are 
written, that is, at the beginning, middW,'<yjr 
end. It is of the highfest importance to the 
student of Phonography that hfe should con- 
stantly associate, eigLph yowel .Mlii the positioi^ 
which its sign musti occupy. . i ». 

The following table will give an exact view 
of the simple vowfel^signs with reference to their 
position : — 



TABLE OP THE PLACES OP THE VOWEL-SIGNS. 

1st place, 
2nd place. 
Brd place. 



Note. -— llie Btcmped-rvowels are designated in the table, 
"^hen printed m the letters of th^ old alphabet, by the small 
' half circle over the same letter which represents the : corres- 
ponding fan Yowel ; thus, i is stopped ^ in^^- (pot sl^ort t^) H 
- ift stopped a in met^ &c. The phoi)ograpbjG vqwel-sighs^ are 
. placed to different consonant-signs so as to form w6i;(£9. "6y 
committing these wor&s to memory, as they occur in eaohtif 
the lines in the preceding table, Hie positions of the signs will 
be easily retained. 

4 



e 1 S- ] 




au 1 


&u "1 


eat: it 


■ 


aught 


odd 


a ^'' &-/^ 


i 


uh^ 


iihX 


eighlji'-' ell 


ode 


err 


up 


ah"^ ;alh ] 


n 


00 1^ 


6o L 


are ' ' at 

r . ' 

1^ ' * ' ■ ft A. ' ^ 


> 


d^ 


(omitted) 
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OF TBS XOPX OF CLASSIFTXirO AND inTKBXRIXO TKI 
TOWELS, CONSIDERED AS 80Uia>8, WITHOUT SXFSSBfCl 
TO THXIB IION8. 

42. The simple vowels form one series, wbidi are diyided 
into two oerresponding dasses — the fiM and the $t9pp$d 
Towels* They are numbered from one to seren in each dasi^ 
as follows: — 

FuO. 

No. 1. tf as in feet 

« 2. a « mate. 

' 3. oA << psalm. 

^ 4. ott ** nauffhU 

** 5. «A « CUT. 

« a. o « note. 

« 7. 00 « fooL 

Stopped. 

No. 1. ^ as in ftt. 

« 2. d " met 

« 3. ah « Sam. 

** 4. aw " cot 

" 5. tiA ** curry. 

^* aoond In Englbli. 

« 7. do « foot 

43. The vowels in the first column above, ^ure called, the 
first, second, third^ fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh, ytiZlf vowels ; 
and those in the second column, the stopped vowels. Hie 
stopped vowels are short sounds which correspond to tlie 
pfil vowels, and are numbered accordingly. Both the fhll and 

- ftopped vowels should be learned, so that the pupil will know 
ieach one separately by the number which it holds in tlia 
series. 
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44 The Toweb srd ranged in both cUsseSi in their na- 
tnral mrdery somewhat like fhe mnsical notes in the gamaL 
At No. 1 the mouth is least opened, and the comers of the 
lips most drawn back ; hence it is called the slenderest and 
the sharpest of the vowels. No. 2 opens the mouth a little 
more ; No. 3 still more ; and Na 4 most of all ; hence this is 
called the broadest yowcL At No. 5 the mouth is less opened. 
In pronouncing the full vowel of this number, the organs oC 
speech are relaxed into their natural or unconstmined position, 
and vocal breath is uttered through them in that shape ; hence 
this is called the katubal voweL (50.) At No. 6,themouth 
being nearlj in the same position, the lips are rounded nearly 
into a drde ; and at No. 7 they are protruded into a tube. 
Hence, this last may be called the roundest of the vowels. 
If we place these vowels, therefore, to a triangular diagram, 
the numbers, one, four, and seven, wiU occupy the angles; 
the others are intermediate, thus — 

4att 

^^ • 

ah 5 (iistiirai vowsL) 

00 7 

45. The 1st and 4th sounds may be regarded as the oppo- 
sites of each other, in the qualities signified by the terms 
dender and hroad^ and the Ist and 7th as the extremes in those 
quaHties which are called ghoirp and round. Analogies of 
tills kind have always been perceived, and have given rise to 
the different designations of sounds, as long, and short, broad, 

flat, &c 

46. The whole series of seven sounds, forms a harmonious 
and graduated succession, only slightly interrupted by the 
fifth or natural vowel, among the full vowels. 
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DIBTINOXIOK. BET WEEN THE TERMf STOPPED- ANP It^UIOi, 

AND LONG AND SHOKT. 

f 
• ■ 

^. 47. It wiU he seeii^ ia the preceding table, that there are two 
classes of simple vowels, which have a perceptible oorres- 
pondence, with each other, while they do not represent pre- 
ciselj the same qualitj of sound. 

. The first, class are called ftdl^ and the second stopped,, 
These terms most not be confounded with long and thorii which 
relate, not to the quality or the naJtute. of the soundss bat 
merely, to. the qii/Qintity of the sound uttered; or. raider to the 
length offime during wlUch the sound is oanfinuid. The 
^U^^dyomels are, in fact, always shortj but the full vowels 
ace not uniformly long, , They are generally long in accented 
syllables, and short in those tliat are not accented ; thus, in the 
words mate, Saviour, afraid, the rowel a is full and long, and 
in Sunday, aeriel, gateway, it is, at the same time, both JiiU 
and short The fuU vowels, whether long or short, are written 
in the same manner, by the full vowel-signs, that is, by the 
heavy dots and dashes. The distinction, not being essential 
and uniform, but varying with the emphasis and other inci- 
4^tal cincumstan^es of speech, belongs as much to.^re^sion 
^B iQ ^VYBCi pronunciation^, -;-•■',■> 

.'..The., stopped vowels ia>-ihe English language'afe alwajB. 
foDowed .by a consonant sound in the same syllable^ -. -A yowe!, 
not so followed, though it may be short, is always ^14^ and; 
must be written with a large dot or dash.; for example, in the 

1 S S 4 6 6 T 

word indivisibility^ the second, fourth, sixth, and seventhj 
syllables have the short quantity of the first Aill vowel, which 
is accordingly represented in each, when written, by the firist- 
place heavy dot, though the beginner would be T^ry likely 
to use the small dot for every syllable. 
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AfiillTOwel ifl» Uierefixrey merelj a vowel which czjnrM 
naturallj after either a long or aiihort daration, and a stopped 
Towel IB one which is abmptlj broken off in the utterance.* 



PABTICnLAB OB8EBTATION8 UPOK SOKB OF THB TOWXLi. 

48. There is one other vowel sonnd, coming between die 
second and third vowels, and heard in the words otr, iher9f 
earey pairj har$j &c This sonnd onlj occars In English when 
followed by the consonant r in the same syllable, and is pro- 
daced by the comipting inflaence of this consonant, which, not 
being a perfect contact, but a mere trill or jar of the tongacy 
has a constant tendency to lose its consonant character, and, by 
combining with the preceding vowel, to change its pure sound. 

This vowel may be described, when necessary, as No. 2|. 

* It is regarded by Mr. Pitman, and Mr. Ellis, as the essential pecu- 
liarity of the stopped Towels, that they eannoi be pronounced, except when 
followed bj a consonant in die same syllable. We «re not quite satisfied 
with this description of the stopped vowels. Any vowel is, it seems to ua^ 
§topp6cL,in. the same tsense in which we speak of a stopped vowel, when il 
is, as it were, snapped off by a sudden and abrupt suspension of the voioe^ 
whether a consonant sonnd be heard after it or not The fourth tone of 
the Chinese, called Yap sking^ \i nothing else but the stopped utterance of 
the vowels, and, what is very much in point, in the Canton dialect it is 
always followed by j9, t, or i^ the three most perfect and abrupt consonanl 
sounds, while in the Mandarin, a more e^eminate dialect, the consonants 
are entirely left off, the vowels still retaining the same tone, which is des- 
cribed by the Chinese scholars, as ' short, snatclied, abrupt, and quickly 
treasured up.* In the Seneca, one of the North American Indian lan- 
guages, there is likewise an entire series of stopped vowels, which fsui 
syllables and words. This pronunciation is marked by afiixing the oha- 
racter hi which is not sounded, but merely shows that the voice is. sud- 
denly suspended. We have an instance of the same kind in the Englidi 
interjection, eh I abruptly, and, as we think, ordinarily pronounced. . (6J , 
If so, this forms an exception to the rule in the text 

4* 
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It occurs in foreign languages and provindalisnu^ not followed 
by Tf and the proper yowel-eign for it is, tuH> heavy dots 
placed opposite to the middle of the conBonant-eign and 
parallel with it; thus, \ and <7^ express a local pronna- 
dation of \^ Pa, and -^ Mc^ the contracted forms of the 
words Papa and !5Iamma. 

In ordinary writing, however, one of the dots is omitted, 
leaving the second vowel-sign, which will then be cead with 
this peculial' sound, when followed by the consonant r, so tfaafe 
no ambiguity results li-om this omission. The word mr Ib, 
therefore, written thus, ^ and other words of this kind in 
the same manner. 

49. The 3d vowel ah, (a in fo^Aer,) is named and soandedi 
as we frequently hear the name of the consonant r imperfectly 
uttered in naming the Icttevs of the old alphabet. ■ Some be- 
ginners are troubled by Uiis circumstance to distinguish when 
the vowel or when the consonant is meant The difficulty 
will be removed by considering the nature of the consonant r, 
which is, in most languages, a strong trill or sudden vibration 
of the tongue, and is so pronounced by the Irish and Scotch in 
speaking English. The English and Americans, however, 
seldom pronounce the r as an actual trill, but merely torn np 
the point of the tongue, and very i^ightly obstruct the vocal 
breath — a modification of the sound which is termed the half- 
triU. At the end of a syUable this obstruction is hardly per- 
ceived by many persons, and, by incorrect speakers, is fre- 
quently not even made, so that, in pronouncing the word 
^ err, for example, nothing is really heard but the natural 
or full vowel uh. In the same manner, inasmuch as the old 
naxne of this consonant is made by prefixing a, sounded like the 
third full vowel (ah) to the letter r, thus or, and as the trill, 
which the r should represent, is then sometimes suppressed, 
iMA vowel comes to be, in fact, all of the name that is heard| 
when the consonant is spoken of. This difficulty is obviated 



bj calling tfier copsoDaai tv^iiutaad of or; but tbe pfaoncv 
gc^pher has but likle occasion for the name, as- he should 
accustom hiioself to give the sound mstead, which it will be 
best: ^or him tO| practise, nav^fuU irilL This consonant, there* 
fore, must be written, in phonography, at the end of sjilables, 
or following a vowel in the same syllable, as it is slightly 
heard in ike pronunciation of the best speakers, though the 
general usage .seems, to tend to the complete obliteration of this 
spimd, in these positions. ' 

. 50. The fi^ fullToweltiA is called the natural vaweif 
because it is made while the organs rest in the most easy 
and unrestrained position; thus, by merely opening the 
moujtl^ we breathe out the voice without any effort to 
modulate it, and the vowel is formed. This sound, the 
most frequent one in the language, occurs very often ^in 
most of the languages of Europe, none of which have any 
letter in their existing alphabets to represent it. It is repre- 
sented, in English, in the old orthography, or heterography, 
by all the vowels in turn, and by numerous combinations of 
these vowels besides. When the vowels of the old alphabet 
have this sound, they are designated, in some of the more 
recent dictionaries, as obsewre. It is heard in the following 
words, Whiere the vowel is printed in italics^ or where a hyphen 
isinse^rtcd; — along, Chino, important, practical, shopman, 
lover,, confident, doaen, nadtr,, orator, error, angery honor, 
partic-le, £Etb-le, bott-le, schis-m, rheumatisr-m,. ryth-m; B»r,. 
ftr, ftrm, her, c«r, bwrr. 

'In all- these, and similar cases, tins vowel sound is repre- 
sented in phonography, by the heavy dash at the second or 
middle place, at right angles with, or inchned to the consoiiluit 
character ; as in the words ^ Anna, 4* ago. ; 

51. The learner must not forget that a full vowel is not 
always long. (47.) This vowel is, in fact, never long in 
English, except when followed by an r in the- same syllable* 
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as in fir, Jkr, Intrry Ac; in wliidi ease some odier vowel lias 
been converted into this sonnd by the oomipting inllaetice of 
the r. Indeed, this vowel is heard in ahnost every decree ef! 
length or qnantitj, from its long sound, in this positkm befivs 
r, to the shortest possible quantity whioh a vowel can bave^ 
as when it is heard in the words jMzrfic-^,yaM, scAts-m, &€; 
The existence of a vovrel sound, in these latter cases, may be 
questioned by some, but it is believed that a eomparison widi 
the French pronunciation of similar words, in which the vowd is 
actually excluded, or else pronounced slightly at the emd ciibf^ 
words, will oonvince the reader that we always insert a vowel- 
sound, however slight, before the final consonants in this class 
of words. As phonography, however, does not pretend to 
dictate in matters of pronunciation, questions of this sort wHl 
be finally settled by the autHority of the best writers. 



OP THE BREATHING. 

52. The third or last of the three sounds 
called ambiguesy in the alphabetical table, and 
represented in the old alphabet by the letter A, 
is distinguished as the breathing or the aspirate. 
It never occurs except immediately before a 
vowel, and it is written in phonography by a 
smaU dot placed before the vowel-sign; thus^ 
"I heat, K hope,, J hat (9.) 

The dot should be made light, because, if 
heavy, it might be mistaken for a full vowel- 
fflgn, and create some confusion in words with 
which the reader is not familiar; thus,**} 



might be read ee-eat ; but a stopped^owel neyer 
occurs before another rowel, 'so that the small 
dot, although the sign used for a stop^ed-vowel, 
can only be read for the breathing, when in this 
situation. 

There is, however, anothei' sign for the 
breathing, the form and use of which wiU be 
explained hereafter. (87.) 
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1 ■ • 

CHAPTER m. 

I 

OF THE PROPER DIPHTHONGa 

■ • 

TABLE. 

First place J v a 

Second place^ 

Third place^ a 

EXPLANATION OF THE PROPER DIPHTHONGS, OR COM- 
POUND TOWEL-SIGNS, AND THE MODE OF PLACING 
THEM TO THE CONSONANT-SIGNa 

53. The small angular figure in the table, 
with the point downwards^ represents the sound 
of i in high. It is a first-place sign, and is 
written thus, \ hay ; ^-^rrvy ; ^ ire. 

54. The same shaped figure, with the point 
upwardsy represents the two proper diphtiiongs 
aij in boy, and otr, in how. When it occupies 
the^r^ position, this sign represents the sound 
oi ; tlms, ^ boy ; f toy ; and when it is in the 
third place, it represents the sound ow ; thos^ 
V^ bough; —X cow; ^ hour. 

55. In placing these signs to the consonant- 
signs, care must be taken not to incline them 
according to the position of the consonant-signs ; 
they must always retain the positions which, 
they have in the table, pointing upwirrds or 
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downwards, in whatever position the consonant* 
sign may stand or he, as in the examples. 

It will be observed that the second and third 
places in the table, for the sign opening tqh 
wards, are vacant, and also the second place, 
for the sign pointing dotvrmards. The reason 
of this is, that there are other diphthong-somids 
in the Alphabet of Nature, not used in the 
English language, the signs for which might 
occupy those places. 

OP THE NATURE OF THE DIPHTHONGS. 

56. Diphthongs are of two kinds '^proper and improper. 
The proper diphthong is a oompound or transition TowelHSoond, 
the organs of speech heing in the position to utter one simple 
vowel-sound at the beginning of it, and in a position to utter a 
different simple vowel-sound at the condusion of it, so that the 
two simple sounds are both heard in full, or in part, but often 
so blended together as to seem to the ear but one sound. Thus, 
in. uttering i in Idghy the organs, at the commencement of the 
sound, dre in the position to pronounce the third or the Hfth 
simple vowel oA or tiA, and, at the end, they are in a position 
to produce the sound of the first vowel 6, but the simple sounds 
are too much blended t6 be distinctly heard. 
' The second proper diphthong (ot) in hoyis composed of the 
fourth and first full simple vowel-sounds ; thus, au-^^ which 
are distinctly heard. 

The third proper diphlhong {ow in how) is composed of the 
third and seventh full simple vowel-sounds, ah-oo, somewhat 
more blended. 

The improper diphthongs are defined and explained in a 
i^bieqicienit chapter. (91.) ^ 
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CHAPTER IV. 

OF THE COMBINATION OF THE COlJiSONANT ASD 

VOWEL-SIGNS. 

GENERAL DIRECTIONS FOR WRITING AND AEADTNG 

CONSONANT AND VOWEL-SIGNS IN COMBINATION. 

■ I . ■ 1 . . - • ■ I 

67. In beginning to write, tlie first thing for 
tlie learner to do, is, to analyse the word he 
wishes to write into its elementary sounds, as 
directed in the Introduction, page 13. Haying 
done this, the consonant-signs are then to be 
written before any attention is paid to the 
vowels. The consonant-signs for a word, 
must off be written witliout taking off the pen; 
the second consonant-sign, commencing where 
the first one ends, and the third at the end of the 
second, and so on. This will give the sheletcfh 
OX frame of the word, to which the vowel-signs 
are afterwards to be affixed. 

Por example, there is one consonant in the 
word eat^ \ tj which is made first The sign 
^ for the first-place full vowel, of the first group, 
which is the vowel: in the word eat, is then put 
to it, thus, 1 eat. In the word act, there are 
two consonants, which are first written toge- 
ther, thus, \k't, and the skeleton, thus formed^ 
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is afterwards PocaHzed, as adding the vowel-signs 
to tlie . consonant-signs of a Word is called ; 
tlius, "^ act. Li the word family there are^ 
three consonants, which are written one after 
the other ; thus, V^-^ f-m-l, and the word com- 
pleted, thus, \^^^ family. 

The learner may find a Uttle difficulty in the 
beginning, in analysing words in this manner, 
but this is soon overcome, and: the process be- 
comes a simultaneous operation with the move- 
ment of the pen, so that the writer is no more 
conscious of effi3rt than in the old method of 
writing. He would do well to vtt^ aloud the 
consonant-sounds o^ A^ imi^^« f^V ^gn^. (12.) 

58. The consonant-signs must be made as 
directed in the first chapter, viz : the perpendi- 
cular and inclined signs from the top, down- 
wards, and tlie horizontals from left to right 
(22, 23.) They must be joined in the manner 
described above, without lifting the pen until 
the skeleton is finished. 

59. Li reading, precisely the same order mugt 
be observed, that is, they must be taken up 
or uttered in the order in which they are 
made in writing them, which brder is de- 
termined by the above rules. Thus, for ex- 
lunple, in. reading | it is certain that the --»- 

5 
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was made first, because the writer could not 
have begun at the angle without violating the 
rule which requires that the frame of a word 
shaU be written without taking off the pen, and 
he could not have begun at the bottom of the | 
without violating the rule, that perpendicular 
and inclined consonant-signs must be made 
downwards ; the — must, therefore, be read be- 
fore the I 

In this word, however, the vowel-agn being 
placed above the first consonant-sign, which is 
a horizontal, must be read before it, according 
to the rule in that case. (36.) 

It will sometimes happen that* a consonant- 
sign which seems to be further along than an- 
other, in the line of writing, must be read first ; 
thus, / is read ch - 1, and will ^ake the words, 

./• and / cheat and chat. Here, also, since 

both / and | must be made downward, and 
as, by the other rule, the signs must be joined 
witliout taking off the pen, it is obvious that the 
y was made first, and the [ afterwards. 

60. With reference to the manner of reading 

vowel-signs, placed to the consonant-signs, it 

-must be strictly observed that each particular 

consonant-sign, and the vowel-sign ot sign3 

-placed to it, must be read precisely as they 
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would be read if they stood entiiiely'by lifem* 
selves, miconnected with any other consonaht- 
signs; thus, / one of the examples given 

above, is read chat ; which will be clear to the 
apprehension of the learner, if he adheres 
strictly to this rule, reading the / (ch.) first, and 
then taking up | (if,) just as he would do if these 
last two had no connection with anything else : 
he will, on the contrary, be hable to great con- 
fusion if he looks at the position of the vowel- 
sign relatively to the whole skeleton of the word 
which it seems to precede, instead of regarding 
it with sole reference to the particular con- 
sonant-sign to which it belongs. By then re- 
taining in mind the rules in chapter IL, direct- 
ing to read from left to right, as respects per- 
pendicular and inclined consonant signs (35), 
and from above downwards as respects the 
horizontals (40), the difficulty will entirely 
disappear. 

Care must be taken to distinguish the case 
of an inchned consonant-sign from that of a 
horizontal; thus, V^ is have, the vowel-sign 
being read first ; and ^^ is gnaWj the vowel- 
sign being read last, though the learner is quite 
apt to regard the vowel-sign, in each case, as 
below the consonant-sign, and, therefore, similar 
in position ; he must, however, remember that, 
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a» respects inclined characteiiB, like Ihis V. 1h6 
position of the vowel-signs are not distinguished 
as above and hehwj but according as they stand, 
at the kft hancl^ or at the right hand of the con- 
sonant-sign, considered as a whole. 

PARTICULAR DIRECTIONS FOR PLACING THE VOWEL 
SIGNS TO THE SKELETONS OF WORDS. 

61. The rule for placing the vowel-signs 

to single consonant-signs has been given in 

the second chapter. (35, 36.) For vocahzing 
words, which contain two or more consonants, 

some further explanation is necessary. 

When the vowel comes, between two con- 
sonants it is easily seen that it may be placed 
to either consonant-sign, and still be read in the 
same manner ; thus, the word pat may be writ- 
ten \ or N both which forms would be read 
alike.-' It is desirable to keep the vowel-signs 
away jfrom the angles or places where the 
consonant-signs join, especially if they would 
come inside of the angle, because otherwise it 
is difficult to tell to which consonant-sign they 
belong; thus, it cannot be told whether 
is the word balm or beam. The first and 
third-place vowel-signs only are hable to this 
ambiguity. To avoid errors, on this account^ 
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and to secure some other admntages^ lite £rf- 
lowing rule and exceptions €u:e established. 

.62. Mule. — When a vowel, or diphtliong, 
comes between two consonants, the sign for 
it should be written against the first consonant- 
sign; thus, \^^b€am; \^^b€me; ^^time. 

1st Exception. — The third-place vowel-signs 
must all he written against the second conson- 
ant-sign; thus, V-^ balm; \ ^ tack; [^Umm. 

2nd. Exception. — The second-place stopped 
vowel-signs are also generally written against 
the second consonant-sign, merely because we 
have an opportunity, in this case, to distinguish 
it from the full-place sign, by position^ as well as 
by the size of the dot or dash ; thus, ^ is mate ; 
and ^ is met. 

8rd. Exception. — The parallel vowel-sign fop 
a may be written to either, as is most con- 
venient ; thus, "^.^ or '■\j5^ roam^ 

Some deviations from these rules occur in 
the use of contracted forms of writing, which 
will be explained hereafter. (76.) So, in words 
of more than one syllable, it is better to \\Tite 
the vowel-sign to the sign for the consonant to 
which it seems to belong, in dividing the word • 
into syllables. The full vowel is generally 
uttered with the first, and the stopped with the 

second consonant Thus, V/ is preferable to- 

6* I 
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V hotity. This mode of writing mtist not be 
employed, however, if it would bring the vowel- 
sign into an acute angle, and thus chmn must 
•be written / and not j^ 

68. If two vowels come between two con- 
sonants, give one vowel-sign to each consonant- 
tBigh; thus, X-Ju^ poem. 

-: 64. Wlien two vowels begin a word, the 
.first; and when they end a word, the fa^, is 
written a little off from tihe consonant-sign ; 
thus, "f iote; ^[^idecL 
■' ■ ■ • ■ ' ., 1 ■ ■ 

OF THE PREFIXfeS COM, CON, AND THE AFFIXES INQ, 

AND INGS, 

65. The prefix com or con, the most fre- 
quent in the language, is written by a light dot 
at the commencement of a word ; thus^ \ com- 
^i^ > \^ contain. 

66. The participial termination, or affix, 
iNG (the most frequent in the language except 
rion), is expressed by a final light dot; thus, 
\ payirk^. 

The plural, ings, may be written by two 
fiicnaU dots ; thus, \ beings^ or it may be written 
out in full 

The method of writing other prefixes and 
affixes, will be explained hereafter. (152.) 
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CHAPTER V. 

OF THE ALPHABETICAL AND VOWEL WORP-SIGN& 

CONSONANT WORD-SIGNS. 

\ np (it / wluch — come 

\be I do /•^drantagei:!,^ 

V. for ( think . ) so ^ sliall 

Vw have ( them } was -> usual 

r will ^ are 

^^.^ f me ^^ ( tn \^^ ( thing 

^-^(may "^-^(no ^""^^ ( language 

explanation of the consonant word-signs 

(or logograms). 

66. By a wordrsign is meant a single sign, used 
to represent an entire word Each of the con- 
sonant-signs of the alphabet ( see table ), beside 
its use in spelling, words, represents, likewise, 
the whole of the word which is placed opposite 
to it in the above table, whenever the sign is 
written by itself; that is, when it stands uncon- 
nected with any other sign. For example, ^ 
is used, along with other signs, in writing vail^ 
vin€j vahcej evil, and every other word in which 
the sound of v occurs, but, standing alone, it is 
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read luwe^ and is then called a wordndgn. The 
words which are thus represented may at all 
times be written in full, when it is desirable 
to exhibit their precise pronunciation, and in 
that case only is the writing strictly phonetid 
The use of word-signs is the first step towards 
contracted phonetic short hand; which, though it 
is not strict phonography, is still equally legible^ 
since the word-signs are so arranged that they 
can never be mistaken for anything else, or for 
each other. 

67. A word-sign is used for some word 
of very frequent occurrence, or one which, from 
its length, is an inconvenient word to write in 
full, and in which the most prominent sound 
is that represented by the sign. 

Note. — When in atiy list of word-signs a word is printed with a 
hyphen, as give-rif the sign will represent either the whole word, or 
only so much as precedes the hyphen, which is, by itself, another 
word ; thus, "* is either given or give. Such words being nearly alike 
in sound, and yet different parts of speech, or otherwise incapable 
of being taken one for the other, cause no difficulty to the reader. 

68. The horizontals (except ), inasmuch 

as they do not fill the space which a line of 
writing occupies, are made to represent two 
words, one when placed at the top of the line, 
thus, *"" givej ^^ me, ^^ in, "^^ thing ; and an- 
other at the bottom of the line, thus, _ togetJier^ 
^- mai/^ ^^ no, ^^^ language. The word-signs. 



for the words printed in italics in the last 
table, are, therefore; to be placed at the top ol 
the line, or space occupied by the writing. (88). 
69. The vowels and compound-signs are 
also used to some extent as word-signs. The 
simple vowel and proper diphthong-signs used as 
such, are exhibited in the following table in this 
chapter. The use of the compound consonant 
and vowet-signsy as word-signs, will be. ex- 
plained in the respective chapters in which they 
are treated of. 

Note. — Whenever a word-sign is written above the Ime^ (as in 
the case of the horizontals just explained) the vowd contained in the 
word so represented, or if the word has more than one syllable, then 
the vowel in the accented syllable is a^ first-place vowel ; thus, in give^ 
me, in, and thing^ the vowel is the first-place vowel, and in given^ 
the vowel of the first syllable which is aeoontod, is so. The same 

•word-oi^, if nritUsu un the Urnsf Dtoiids AjF a WOrCl Wllictl UBS eitHer 

a second or third-place vowel in the same situation ; thus, tnay, no, 
and come, have second-place vowels, and together has a second, 
and language a third-place vowel in the €u:cented syUable, 

If any other word has the same pronunciation as that for which 
the word-sign is used, the word-agn will represent both, thus, v-^ 
signif^'ing na will also represent know. (71.) 
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TABLE. 

SIMPLE-VOWEL WORD-SIGNS. 

FuH 

1st place, * the ^ all 'or 

2ndplace^ 

Zrdplace^ • a % to -^ who 

Stopped. 

Istplace^ • him ^ of ^ on 

2nd place f 

Zrdplace^ . and, an s but / should 

Proper Diphthong Word-Signs. 

Istplacej ^ I 

2ndpla€ey 

Srdplacej a how 

EXPLANATION OF THE SIMPLE-VOWEL AND PROPER 

DIPHTHONG WORD-SIGNS. 

70. It will be remembered that the vowel- 
signs ordinarily have three places ; but when 
ust^d as word-signs, they have but two, as it is 
difficult to distinguish three positions when they 
stand alone. Hence, when the second-place 



rowel-Bign is used fi» u word<-sigtiy it is brought 
down to the line, and takes the third-place, as 
** but, in the table above. 

When the Second-place vowel-sign is thus 
employed, the third-place vowetsign is* not 
used as a word-sign, and when the third i&used, 
the second is not 

, When a second-place vowel-sign is written 
on the line, and it is necessary to write a word 
consisting of a third-place vowel, the vowel-sign 
for it is 'placed below the line. The only in- 
stance of this kind, in the English language, is 
the interjection, ahf which must be written as 
a large dot behw the line.; thus, ^ The inter- 
jection, eh ! which is now sometimes met with 
in light litemture, requires some mode of repre- 
sentation, and may be written in the same 
manner, by a light dot below the line, though 
it is only a second-place voweL 

71. When, also, as sometimes happens, the 
whole word has the same sound as a vowel or 
diphthong, it is written by the corresponding 
vowel or diphthong-sign, whether that sign is 
used as a word-sign for some other word or not ; 
thus, • (brought down to the line in the table 
above, according to the preceding rule,) is writ- 
ten for the article a, and the word aye^ and " 
for the words I and eye oidy, while ^ is written 
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for aiwe^ though it is at the same time a word- 
sign for all So, when a vowel or diphthong- 
sign is a word-sign for a word sounded diffe^ 
ently from itself, it will be written for all the 
words having the ^ame sound In this manner 
% is written for to, too^ and two. 

The vowel-signs for the vowels, au, uh^ and 
00, it will be seen, lean to the left, as word- 
signs for one word, and to the right as word- 
signs for another word. 

Several other word-signs are made by simply 
placing the breathing to the vowel and diph* 
thong word-signs; these are •• he; \^ hay; 
^ haw; 4 ho! hoe; .. hand; '"^ high; *^hoy. 
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CHAPTER VI 

OP THE DIFFERENT FORMS OF THE CONSONANT- 
3XONS FOR S AND Z, AND OF THE MODE OF WRITING 
THEM. 

TABLE. 
O * O ^ 



O sis, or ses. Q 



fteor xiz 
Mezotutx 



EXPLANATION OF THE FORMS FOR 8 AND Z, 

72. The s and z are consonant elements of 
very frequent recurrence, and it has been found 
convenient to adopt different methods of repre- 
senting them under diiferent circumstances. 

The first or full forms are given in the alpha- 
bet, and the duplicates in the table above ; the 
second forms are made by a small circle o 
one side of which is thickened a little for z ; 
O as shown in the table above. 

The circle is extremely useful because it 

helps very much to compress the writing into a 

small space, and because it offers the greatest 

facihty for joining the other consonant-signa 

6 
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ON THE MODE OF JOTNTNO -^HE CIRCLE TO THB 
CONSONANT-SIGNS OF THE ALPHABET. 

■ ' 11 

73. The sound s or 2r, for wMeh the dide 
is used, may come, of course, either before or 
after that of the alphabetical-sign to "which the 
circle is joined, as ^ or jf75, sm or ms^ &c. In the 
first case the circle is made first and joined at 
the beginning, the hand turning the circle and 
then tracing the straight line or the curved alpha- 
betical-sign, without any break or interruption 
between them ; thus, \ s-p ; ^ s-f; /^ s<h ; 
<i_ S'k ; in the second case, the circle is made 
last and joined at the end, by continuing the 
morement of the pen, after the alphabetical sign 
is completed ; thus, \o p-s ; .«o hs. 

74. With respect to the side of the sign 
upon which the circle is made, three different 
cases must be distinguished. 

L That of the perpendicular and inclined 
straight-line-signs, when the circle is placed on 
tlie righZ hand side: they are the following; 
\ s^; \ s-b; f s4; \ s-d; /° s<h; /" s-j ; and 
so with the s ox z following ; thus, \> ps; (or 
p^z)y \> h-s; I t'S; [jd^s; / chrs; and />-* 

II. That of the horizontal straight-line-^sigjos : 
heie the circle is placed upoi^ the upper side; 
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thus, qui ^; Q^ M'^.and wM2i fho't oi ^fdllowr 
mg^ .^ >X;.^; and -^ ^-^ (P^ '^•) < ' ^ 

: UL . That of the curved-signs: 'with these 
the circle is always placed on the inner or con- 
cave side of the sign; thus^ ^ 9-/; %^ ^-v; 
tfT^ s-m; f s4h] ^ 5-th; ^ or } s-s; ')s-z; C W/ 
^ 5-r ; <u-r 5-w/ ^ s-sh; ^ s-zh; <i^ s-ng; and 
with the 8 ox z following ; thus, Vp f-s; V.© v^ 
&c. 

75. When the circle comes between two 
consonant-signs it should be turned in the short- 
est way ; thus, N^ b-st ; k/ chrst; "~f k-st ; not \ 
j^"^ which require the hand to move round a 
considerably greater distance ; but if one of the 
other consonant ch^iracters is a curve, the circle 
must always b^ carried round upon the inner 
side of it; thus^ "^^^i^; "^ r-st; and f^lr^; 
not ^ "Np f^ whi^ would be awkward and 
difficult figitres to.: jptiake. Coming between 
other signs, ttie circle need not be formed with 
great accura(^*y. - - 

» ' ■ ■ 

METHODS OF WRITING THE VOWEL-SIGNS WITH THE' 
DIFFERENT CONSONANT-SIGNS FOR S AND Z. 

76. Six cases may be distinguished ih Which 
the two different methods of writing s and z^ 
make it necessary to give particular directiofts 
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for placing fh€l vowel-signs ; three df'fltdin, in 
which the 5 or z is heard before the oliifer' con- 
sana^t, and three in which the ofiier consonant 
is heard first, as follows r — 

L The first case is when a vowel comes" 
before an * or £:, which is the^rs^ consonant in 
the word ; thus, ') ease ; *) east ; 4 haste. Here 
the long sign must be written lor the s or z^ 
because we are compelled to place the vowel- 
sign to it, and the circle would not furnish the 
three positions necessary for distinguishing the 
local value of the dot and dash. 

IL The second case is, when the vowel 
precedes two consonants, as before, the last of 
which is s or z; thus, "%> hecg^s; '[^ odds; 
'^ aims ; here the circle is used, the vowel-sign 
being placed before the other sign. 

Ill The third case is that of a vowel com- 
ing between two consonants, theirs* of which 
\b s or z; thus, ^ seat; h^ seek; cn> seem; 
L^ seen; o-^ sag; ^ sei-e ; <r^ psalm. In this 
case the circle is used, and the vowel-sign is 
placed to the other consonant-sign, just as it 
would be if that sign stood without the circle. 
The circle is then read first, though it seems 
to come after the vowel-sign; thus, "I is read 
eat, but if the circle is placed at the head of the 
long consonant, thus, *f the circle reads firs^ 



moisfoaufm. fib 

•apd thie iTvoid bebomes settt. li^e Ktten€oi& (jff 
the student is specially directed to this case. 

IV. The fourth case is, when a vowel comes 
between two consonants^ as in the preceding 
case, the last of the two consonants bein^;? or z ; 
thus, Ne pass; \o boast; <^ moose; ^ roast; 
^face. ' 

Here the circle is used, and the voWel-sign is 
placed after the consonant^sign ; thcj circle then 
seems to come before it, but niu&f be read last 
Jn this, and the preceding case, the genersll rule 
for placing the vowel-signs is sacrificed to the 
gyeat convenience of the circle. (62). 

V. The fifth case is that of the vowel com- 
ing after two conscmants, of which s 6t z is the 
first; thus^ p stay^<^ snow. Here the circle 
is used, the voWel-sign coming after the long' 
consonant-sign. 

VI. The sixth case is that of a vo^el follow- 
ing an s or z, which is the last or only consonant 
in a word; thus, V busy; /) rosy; ) sea^ 
Here the long sign must be used, for the 
same reason as in the first ease, that is^ because 
the vowel-sign must be placed to it, which can- 
not be don^ to the circle. 

"Words with no other consonant in them, bttt 

SOX 2^ and a vowel both before and after it, 

come under b.eth the first and sixth rules, that 

6^ 
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is, the Iqng.sign ) is used; thus '*)* easy ; 

. )• essay: . 

77. There is one other case of rare occur- 
rence, which needs, however, to be exf^iained, 
viz. : — when two distinct vowel-sounds come 
between two consonants, one of which is ^ or jz^ 
as in the words Zoology ^ Zoar^ BoaSy Sayings 
&c. Here either the long sign or flie citcle 
may be used; if the long sign is chosen, 
the vowels are written as in other cases, one to 
each consonant-sign ; thus, \Zoar; ^ Boas; 

•^ Saying. (63.) If the circle is preferred, both 
vowels must be placed to the other sign, and, 
in that case, if the circle is at the beginmng^ the 
Jirst vowel, and, if at the end^ the second vowel- 
sign must be placed a httle further oflF than 
usual, while the other vowel undergoes no 
change of position ; thus, ^ Zoar; % Boas. 

Note. — The sounds represented in heterography, by the letter 
a?, are written, in Phonography, oaksorgz; thus, the word exercise 
is .i^* and e?:act is -^^ - • 

OP THE CIRCLE AS A WORD-SIGN. 

78. The z circle is used as a word-sign for «, 
placed above the Une; thus, ^; and for as, 
placed on the Une ; thus, o ; with the aspirate 
before it, it reads Ais, above ; thus, '^ ; and has^ 
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on the l&ie'; thus, o The asph^te may be 
omitted "Without any danger of ambiguity. 
' The circle, when it is not joined to another 
consonant-sign^ is made by carrying the pen 
around in the direction in which the hands of a 
clock move ; this brings the heavy part of the 
^ circle on the right hand (Side. 

OF THE S AND Z SOUNDS REPEATED. 

79. When the sound of ^ or 2r is repeated in 
a word, with a VQwel sound coming between 
iJiem, as in sauce, (the c here sounds like s,) 
cectse, necessarily Moses, pieces, &c., there are, of 
course, two mode» of joining the ciircle to the 
regular form of the s or z, which are equivalent 
to each other; thus,^for example, ^ and ^ will 
both read s-s. The writer, therefore, has a 
choice, according as one or the other mode is 
most convenient, btit it will be well to keep the 
form ^ for s-s, and ") for s-z. The former may 
then be vocalized into satire, cease, Swiss, &c., and 
the latter intq says, size, sues, &c. 

The regular mode of writing the vowel-sign, 
to read between these two consonants, is the 
same as it is when the circle is joined to any 
other sign of the alphabet, as has been ex- 
plained in the former part of this chapter. (76.) 
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But, besides this, it is often found reiy con- ' 
venient, in rapid writing, when the vowel com- 
ing between these two consonant-sounds is 
merely the first or second stopped vowel (i or e) 
to represent the entire syllable, sis, ses^ds ox ces^ 
by the circle alone, made twice the usual size ; 
thus, Q thesis; \^ pieces; ^^ Moses. 

These syllables have a great variety of pro- 
nunciation in different words, as sis, siz, zis, 
ziz, ses, sez, zes, zez, but the difference in their 
sound is so slight that no difficulty, in reading, 
results from representing them all by one sign. 

If one of the sounds in the combination is 
that of z, one side of the circle, as is most con- 
venient in writing, may be made heavy, to 
indicate it 
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CHAPTER VIL 

* 

PiECULIAR I^ORMS AND METHODS OP WRITING 
. SOME OF THE CONSONANT AND VOWiEL-SIGNS, 
WITH GENERAL DIRECTIONS FOR PROMOTING 
THE ELEGANCE OF THE HAND-WRITING. 



OF CONSONANT-SIGNS WHICH ARE MADE UPWARDS. 

8 1. To prevent words from running too far be- 
low the line, as weU as to give some variety of 
forms, it is provided that several signs, inchned 
to ^ the left, (the direction in which the line of 
writing proceeds) may, when convenience re- 
quires it, be made by striking them upwards, 
instead of downwards, as follows : 

81. There is a second form for the sign of 
the very common sound r, which is a straight 
Mne leaning to the right, thus /. This sign is 
the same as that which occurs in the alphabet 
for ch ; but this form of the r is always made 
upwards, and the ch always downwards, and the 
direction in which the sign is made is shown 
by its connection with other consonant-signs ; 
thus, / is chrt, and /\ is r-t, and V is jhch, and 
\/ is jhr, &c. ; the point of beginning, in 
one case, being at the top, and, in the other, at 
the bottom. The joirmig takes place as usual 
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at the end of the first sign, thus producing a 
marked difference in the skeletons of the worda^ 
by which means the sign for ch is readily dis- 
tinguished from that for r. When the sign / 
stands akmey or with the drde onbf joined to it, 
it will always be read as ch ; thus, / each ; / 
chew ; /* cheese ; y^ such^ &c. 

82. These considerations as to the manner 
of reading this sign, will direct the learner as to 
the form which it is proper to use for the r, in 
writing. In most instances there may be a 
choice of signs, but if there is no other alpha- 
betic or long consonant-sign to be used in con- 
nection with the sign for r, the up-stroke cannot 
of course be used. 

83. The /^ I; J sh ; and ^ zh^ are made 
upwards or do%t?mvards af convenience, without 
any change of form, and the direction in which 
t/iey were made win be known, in reading, as in 
tlie other case,; by the connection with other 
consonant-signs ; thus, (^ is Ang^, the ^ being 
made downwards ; and /^^^ is l-ngj the /^ being 
made upwards. So ^ and y\ sh^p; "^ and 
"\^ r-zh (in the word rouge). It is never 
necessary to make the heavy stroke upward/?, 
and it will be found inconvenient, except when 
writing with a pencil. 

84. When standing alone, or with the circlo 



8 only, flie' /^ / must alwayis be struck 'upwai-dsj 
and the \y sk^ and ^ isA, always dowtiwards. 
The necessity of establishing a rule in these 
leases, will be shown by- the^ following obsei^ 
TBtibns on placing the Tdweingigna 



DIRECTIONS FOR PLACING THE VOWEL-SIGNS TO THE 
QjONSONANT-SIGNS DESCRIBED ABOVE. 

• ■ f : 

85. ' The places of the vowel-signs are rec- 
koned from the point at which we commence 
to write the consonant-sign. This is the gene- 
ral rule apphcable to all the signs. It follows, 
therefore, as respects those consonant-signs 
which are struck upwards, that the first-place 
vowel-signs are written at the bottom (wliich is 
the beginning) of the sign, the second-place at 
the middle, and the third-place at the top of the 
consonant-sign. In other words, the vowel- 
points proceed in the direction in which the 
hand moves in making the consonant-signs; 
thus /\ is rigid ; \^ is poor ; K^ isfogr, &c. 
This method of placing the vowel-iagn requires 
particular attention, as the same vowel-sign may 
appear €it the opposite extremities at the ccm- 
sonant-sign, according as it is struck upwards oir 
downwards, thus, (^'^ and (^ are two difie- 
rent methods of writmg the word, long. 
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86. When the /^ stands alone, or 'with the 
cbrcle only joined to it, as it is understood in that 
case to-be made upwards (84), the vowel-signs 
are numbered "^om the bottom, upwards; 
while with ^ and ^ under the same circum- 
stances, they are numbered downwards (84); 
thus, C is law; %^ is Saul; /C^ is loss; and 
/^ is loose; whUe J* is she; ^^is shy; ^ is 
shjoei &c. With the alphabetic form of the r, the 
vowels are of course numbered downwards; 
thus, *S^ is raiw ; % is rise; ^\ is sire^ &c. 

OF THE SECOND FORM OF THE SIGN FOR THE 

BREATHING. 

87. The breathing. A, is represented, as be- 
fore explained, by a small dot placed before a 
vowel sign, (52); but, when more conve- 
nient, which is the case especially when there 
is no other consonant in the word, it may be 
written by the sign ( ; thus, f hay; ("^ Hugh; 
£ aha ; i{\ Ohio. This sign for the breathing 
is seldom required. It is made according to 
the general rule for perpendicular signs, firom 
the top downwards, and the vowel-signs are 
numbered accordingly. 
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RtJLES FOR ADJUSTtNG THE POSIXION OF THE CON- 
SONANT-SIGNS TO THE LINE OF WRITING. 

88. The line of writing is supposed to' oc- 
cupy, upon the paper^ a space equal to the 

length of the signs ; for example, 



I .1 . I \ /^.X. U*^ -JL 



but by joining the different consonant-signs toge- 
ther, some of them will run below or above the 
space occupied by the line of writing to some 
extent, and the following directions should be ob- 
served to keep the writing* in its proper place 
and contribute to the elegance of its appearance. 
T^e 'first < perpetidicular or inclined conso- 
nant-sign^ tMivA occurs inawofHy should have its 
lower end < upon the lower line of the space, 
and die position of the following signs will be 
determined by it The rule is the same whether 
the^ sign is struck downwardaor upwards ; thus, 
rt€p;\[i deck; ^ ad; ^pe^ /f\ropej 
^ : T3ie>i perpendicular tagihs'^^ 
£com the upper to the lower line of the lE^aee, 
but the incUned signig being of the 'same^ length 
as the perpendicular . ones, will, of course, not 

reach to the upper linei One exception, how- 

7 
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ever, must be made to this last rale. When one 
of the upstroke-signs / /^ or -^ is followed 
by a perpendicular sign, the eye is better pleased 
by lengthening the up-stroke so as to strike the 
i^per line of the space, preserving, however, 
the same angle or curve ; thus, /\ ^ are better 
than /] C[ for th® words right and %tol 

89. It should be observed that when the up- 
stroke r or the / struck upwards, is fi^Uowed by 
the sign for cA, y, sh^ or zh^ the signs thus 
brought together would properly have the same 
inclination. To avoid an interference between 
the signs which would result fit)m this circum- 
stance, the up-strokes must be a little more than 
usually inclined; thus^ ^: reach; ^ ridge; 

90. It will be observed llkat the horizontals 
do not at all fill the space of Ihe writing. Act 
vantage may be taken of this- drcumstance 
when they are joined to no other consonant- 
sign,, or merely to the circle,: « or -r, or to another 
horizontal, to determine by (heir position the 
nature of the vowel which belongs to the w^(Hd; 
thus, tf it is a firstrplace vowels the hoiaisgontalv 
sign should be written at the tap of tioie Apaoe^; 
and| if it i3 a second oc 4hiiid-pliiee vowe^ ttlti 
the bottom..; tiius '^ hei^; ^^ache; ^ rmtuBp-, 

nine^h^ R would be diflScultto diRriwgiiidy: 
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three posLtions with the horizontals^ and, there- 
fore, the sign with a seoond^lace vowel is also 
brought down to the line. By this means, 
If at any time the writ^ should omit tb<b to wel- 
simL the reader would be aided by the position 
Seoon«.nan.^ IW. meld of plad-M, 
the horizontals is regarded as pertaining rather 
to the elegance of writing, than as essential to 
correctness, but, for the advantage which it 
offers, as weU as to preserve uniformity, it is 
better that the learner should at once fonn tbe 
habit of observing it 
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CHAPTER Vm 

m 

OF THE FIRST SERIES OF IMPROPER DIPHTHONGS; 
AND OF THE TRIPHTHONGS. 

TABLE. 
PIRI^T GROUP. SECOND CJROTTP. 



JFW2L Stopped, fSdL Stopped, 



1st phce, 
2nd place y 
Srd placef 



c c 

c c 

c c 



> > 



1st place^ 

2napla€ey > j d 

Srdpheej 



> 



IMPROPER TRIPHTHONGS. 



1st placej 
2nd place, 
3rd place J 



EXPLANATION OF THE IMPROPER DIPHTHONGS AND 
DIPHTHONG-SIGNS OF THE FIRST SERIES. 

* 

91. There are two series of improper 
diphthongs. Those of the first series are pre- 
cisely those combinations of sounds which are 
commonly represented by prefixing the letter 
fv to the simple vowels. The full diphthongs 
of this series are, therefore, we, wa, wah, wau^ 
wuh^ wo, woo; as in the words, we, way, wafty 



$paH ioorkf woke^ %Dooed; and the istoppeA^ aie 
.we^ wQf wahf anm^ tDuh, woq; as in the .vards 
. .fpUf wety wagy wiSf ane^ wood 
■^^^92. The signs by which the improper diph- 
. thongs aie represented, are small half ckcies, 
rpCjQupying the first, second, and third plaoss, 
-opposite the consonant-sqgns, like the simple 
/yowel-^gna..... .. ,;: r.' -• 

For the. first series^itfae lialf drdes are msdB 
by dividing the <iircle perpendicolafly. The 
first, or left-hand half of the circle^ (correqioiid- 
•ing to the mark made at the beginning of a 
(, parenthesis) is. then used in the three positions,. 
ilfNT the fij^i group of ^lis seiiesof compound 
^Towels, Aeociy for the JvU; ihw^ ^ v)eep; 
.,«} tM^f/ \i^loqftf and the sdme figure. made 
with a lighter or thinner line for the correspond- 
ing stopped sounds; thus, /^ wiB; c| tped; 

The second half of the circle, (corresponding 
to the line which is made at the end of a paren- 
thesis) is used for the second group of the .same 
series of compound vowels, heavy for ihefuB,; 
,thuS| >/^ waB; y\ work ; Jj wooed^ and lighter 
,fi^ the stopped vowels ; corresponding; thus, 
^ was ; nz>^^ qm ; \ wood. This sign is doubled 
apiid wptten at the second place for i£;o;. thus» 

4^ woke; ^ woes. 

7* 
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, lliese figures should alT^^^ays^be nAule is 
jsncnall as: they can he formed conveniently wifli 
a pen or pencil, and so much cuired as to be 
bs3£ circles^ instead of quarter circles like the 
consonioit-signa They, as well as' the Jnroper 
diphthong-signs, must always retain their own 
position, without regard to the inclitiation of ibe 
consonant-signs; thus, we write -'*\ weep; 
e- ^eek ; ^ wage ; and- not *^ 6l. ^ 
..■■. The sigibs for the second denes wiQ be de« 
iscribed in the following chapter. 

93. It wiU be observed that the isigns placed 
in the alphabet, for these ambigUoUs' cobsoilitaiits 
have a local value, and are not merely equivalt^t 
toti; andy, but represent we^ wpi^ wahjye^ *yii^ 
yahf&cci according to the position which thdy 
ooeupy. 
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EXPLANATION OF THE IMFB,OPE|t TBIPHTHON^S AND 

TRIPHTHON(>SiaNS. 

94. There are two triphthongis in our lan- 
guage, both of which are improper triphthongs. 
They^ are the combinations of sounds which 
may be represented by placing the w befbte 
the proper diphthongs t and ou. (53.) 

96. The signs employed in phoii'c^taphy tot 
these compound sounds, are formed' by divid- 



ing a small square, by a diagonal line inclined 
from left to light; thus, "^ The first half of 
-^tlie square so divided, is then used for-the fifst 
of the compound sounds, and placed in' the 
first position oppo^te die coiisonant-sign ; thus» 
H «^w^; and the second half is used for the 
second of the two sounds, and placed at the 
third po^on; ihas^ ^ wound. ...^ ., . 

OF THE BREATHING BE!^0RB tRB'' FhlSt iStRtki OF 
IMPROPER DIPHTHONGS AND THE TRIPHTHONGS. 



I 



9^».: .T^ is a large class of words in' our 
language which commence by a c6)!}(ibiiiatioQ 
of i^cMnds, represented in the old orthbgraphy 
by wh, as when^ where^ which^ t/;%, wKUe^ &c. 
This mode of tmtiilg is k complete inversion 
of the order in which the sounds are heard, the 

breathing (A) being first :,^ti^M and ^e «, 
afterwards ; thus, Aoo-ere, Aop-en, Aoo-ich, Aoo-i, 
hoo-iXe. These sounds are therefore represented 
in phonography, by placing 'the smaH dot be- 
fore the diphthong or friphtHorig-sigti; thus, 
.^ where ; <^ when; y which ;'*'^ wHi/yicc. * 
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at the end of the first sign, thus producing a 
marked difference in the skeletons of the worda^ 
by which means the sign for ch is readily dis- 
tinguished from that for r. When the sign / 
stands ahne^ or with the circle ordy joined to it, 
it will always be read as ch ; thus, / ecuch ; / 
chew ; /' cheese ; y such^ &c. 

82. These considerations as to the mamier 
df reading this sign, will direct the learner as to 
the form which it is proper to use for the r, in 
writing. In most instances there may be a 
choice of signs, but if there is no other alpha- 
betic or long consonant-sign to be used in con- 
nection with the sign for r, the up-stroke cannot 
of course be used 

83. The /<" /; ^ sh ; and ^ zh, arc mode 
upwards or dovmwards at convenience, without 
any change of form, and the direction in which 
they were made will be known, in reading, as in 
the other case, ; by the connection with other 
consonant-signs ; thus, (^ is higy the ^ being 
made downwards ; and /^^^ is t-ng^ the ^ being 
made upwards. So ^ and y\ sh'p ; "^ and 
^\J r-zh (in the word rotige). It is never 
necessary to make the heavy stroke upwardflj, 
and it wiU be found iaconvenient, except when 
writing with a pencil 

84. When standing alone, or with the circle 



• 

8 only, the^ /^ I ihuik always be sthxcli^vpwai-dsj 
and ihe y ^^ and ^ zh, always downwards. 
The neceslsity of establishing a rule in these 
cases, will be shown by 4ihe^* following obsei^ 

THtibns on placing the Towel^^igns. 

J , . •■ 

DIRECTIONS FOR PLACING THE VOWEL-SIGNS TO THE 
QONSONANT-SIGNS DESCRIBED ABOVE. 

85. '-The places of the Towel-signs are rec- 
koned ftom the point at which we commence 
to write the consonant-sign. This is the gene- 
ral rule applicable to all the signs. It follows, 
therefore, as respects those consonant-signs 
which are struck upwards, that the first-place 
vowel-signs are written at the bottom (which is 
the beginning) of the sign, the second-place at 
the middle, and the third-pla<5e at the top of the 
consonant-sign. In other words, the vowel- 
points proceed in the direction in wliich the 
hand moves in making the consonant-signs; 
thus /\ is rigid ; \^ is poor ; Vy^ is fen-, &c. 
This method of placing the vowel-sign requires 
particular attention, astiie same vowel-sign may 
appear «t the opposite extremities of the con- 
sonant-sign, according as it is struck upwards <>ir 
downwards, thus, (^^^ and (^ are two diffe- 
rent methods of writing the word, long. 
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86. When the r stands alone, or with the 
chrcle only joined to it, as it is understood in that 
case to-be made upwards (84), the vowel-signs 
are numbered "ftom the bottom, upwards; 
while with ^ and ^ under the same circum- 
stances, they are numbered downwards (84); 
thus, C is h/w; n^ is Saul; /C^ is Joss ; and 
/^ is loose; while J' is she; -^^is shj/; ^ is 
shoe^ &c. With the alphabetic form of the r, the 
vowels are of course numbered downwards; 
thus^ *>^ is rcuw ; % is rise; T\ is sire^ &c. 

OF THE SECOND FORM OF THE SIGN FOR THE 

BREATHING. 

87. The breathing, A, is represented, as be- 
fore explained, by a small dot placed before a 
vowel sign, (52); but, when more conve- 
nient, which is the case especially when there 
is no other consonant in the word, it may be 
written by the sign ( ; thus, f hay; [^ Hugh; 
£ aha ; i(\ Ohio. This sign for the breathing 
is seldom required. It is made according to 
the general rule for perpendicular signs, firom 
the top downwards, and the vowel-signs are 
numbered accordingly. 
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RtTLES FOR ADJUSTING THE POSITION OF THE CON- 



■ • ^ 



SONANT-SIGNS TO THE LINE OF WRITING, 

88. The line of writing is supposed to* oc- 
cupy, upon the paper^ a space equal to the 

length of the signs ; for example, 



Ik '^ ^ ' -7 



but by joining the different consonant-signs toge- 
ther, some of them will run below or above the 
space occupied by the line of writing to some 
extent, and the following directions should be ob- 
served to keep the writing in its proper place 
and contribute to the elegance of its appearance. 
Tike 'first ' perpendicular or inclined conso- 
nant-sign, uMieh occurs in a wofH^ should have its 
lower end 'upon the lower line of the space, 
and the position of the following signs will be 
determined by it The rule is the same whether 
the* sign is struck downwards or upwards ; thus^ 
[^'4ap; \^ deck^^ cut; ^ yf\ropey 

j^ : :T3ie ' : jperpeiidicutar iAgris -^vHll then reacb 
fiom the upper to the lower line of the i^aee, 
but the incUoed signi^ being of the -same length 
88 tiie perpendicular . ones, will, of course, not 

nech to the upper linei One exception, how- 

7 
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ever, must be made to this last role. When one 
of the upstroke-signs / T ox J \a foUoisred 
by a perpendicular sign, the eye is better pleased 
by lengthening the up-stroke so as to strike the 
i:q>per line of the space, preserving, howerer, 
the same angle or curve ; thus, /\ /<] are better 
than /] C\ for the words right and h:ght. 

89. It should be observed that when the up- 
stroke r or the / struck i:q>wards, is followed by 
the sign for cA, y, s\ or z\ the signs thus 
brought together would properly have the same 
inclination. To avoid an interference between 
the signs which would result from this circum- 
stance, the up-strokes must be a littla more than 
usually inchned; thus, ^ reach; ^ ridge; 

90. It will be observed t&at the horizontals 
do not at all fill the space di the writing. Adk* 
vajatage may be taken of this; dreumstanoe 
when they are joined to no other consonant- 
sign, or* merely to the circle, 3 or z, or to another 
horizontal, to determine by their position the : 
nature of the vowel which belongs tD thie wcml; 
thus, if it is a first^ptace vowel^ the hoziiZDntalv 
sign should be written at the fop. of tdne apace^; 
andi if it i3 a second <» third-pbice vowel, aki 
the bottom^; thus *"" fej^; -^^ache; /rhrmimsp: 

nnejk^ £: wouM be; difficuUitc 
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three posLtions with the horizontals^ and, there- 
fore, the sign with a second-place vowel is also 
brought down to the line. By this means, 
if at any tune the writer should omit tbjb rowel- 
sign, the reader would be aided by the position 
of the consonant-sign. This method of placing 
the horizontals is regarded as pertaining rather 
to the elegance of writing, than as essential to 
correctness, but, for the advantage which it 
offers, as well as to preserve uniformity, it is 
better that the learner ishould at once form the 
habit of observing it 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

* t 

OF THE FIRST SERIES OF IMPROPER DIPHTHONGS; 
AND OF THE TRIPHTHONGS. 

TABLE. 
ErR^T GROUP. SECOND G&OTTP. 



JFWJL Stopped, FuH Stopped, 



1st phce, 
2nd place y 
Srd placef 



c c 

c c 

c c 



1st place, > > 

2napla€ey > } d 

Srdj^ace, 



-> > 



IMPROPER TRIPHTHONGS. 



1st place, 
2nd place, 
3rd place, 



EXPLANATION OF THE IMPROPER DIPHTHONGS AND 
DIPHTHONG-SIGNS OF THE FIRST SERIES. 

« 

91. There are two series of improper 
diphthongs. Those of the first series are pre- 
cisely those combinations of sounds which are 
commonly represented by prefixing the letter 
fv to the simple vowels. The full diphthongs 
of this series are, therefore, we, wa, wah, wau^ 
vmh, wo, woo ; as in the words, we, way, waj% 



tpaJl^ workt waikei u?ooed; ^and the «to{qpedy aie 
.we^ ufUf wahf vxm^ wuh^ woo; as in the :wcfrdB 
.^ff^tf, wetj wag^ ijoasi one^ wood 
.^^l{ 92. The signs by which the impn^per £ph- 
.ihpngs are represented^ are smalli half, ckcies, 
r^ocjQupying the first, jseconc^ and > third plaoss, 
. .opposite the consonant-sqsns, like tfae^ ample 
.^ TO wel-sign&. -,...'.- ..=••:; •-.' -f-^^- 

For the.first series^itfaerhalf eirdes ate madB 
. by dividing the <iircle perpendicolafly. The 
first, or left-hand l^alf c^the circle^ (correqioiid- 
tjng to the m^rk made at the begiiming of a 
^pwrentli^esis) is, then: used in the three positions,, 
i^the fij^i group of ^lis senes of compound 
Z^wels, ke(w^ for the JvU; thus^ :^ tffeep; 
^J^, waitf; /^Mtft; and the siaime figure made 
with a lighter or thinner line for the correspond- 
ing stopped soimds; thus, ^^ witt; c| u)ed; 

^wag. ,'.-.. 

The second half of the circle, (corresponding 
to the line which is made at the end of a paren- 
.Jhesi^) is used for the second groiq>of the.same 
neries of compound vowels, heavy for ihe^/uU,; 
iUkfli^. ^f waU; y\ work ; J wooed ;{ and lighter 
.^ the stopped vowels corresponding; thus, 
^ was ; >i^9ne ; \ wood This sign is idoubled 
jsppid WTJtteipb at the second place for i£'o;.thus» 

Ji^Woke,; ^ woes. 

7* 
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, lliese figures should always b^ nAule hs 
BmsR aithey can be formed cbJiveiiiently -with 
a pen or pencil, and so much cunred ast to be 
half circles^ instead of quarter circles like the 
"Consonioit'signa They, as well as the proper 
diphthong-signs, must always retain their bWli 
position, without regard to the incliliation of the 
consonant-signs; thus, we write --^X' weep; 
t^iwedc; y wage ; and* not' Ks:- 9^ 
: . The signs few the second denes will be de« 
iscnbed in the following chapter. ' • 

93. It will be observed that the signs placed 
in the alphabet, for these ambiguous cohsoHiimts 
have a local value, and are not merely equivalmit 
ton; andy, but represent we^ wH, fbah^ ye^' Hfb, 

« 

yahf .&c.,' according to the position which thdy 
occupy;' •■■ ::' .- ' ■' * '* '■" 

i . \ , ■ ' • i M' ' ' A^- ; ' . Jit 

EXPLANATION OF THE IMP^OPEH TBIPHTHOnIg^S ANI) 

TRIPHTHONG^SIGNS. 

94. There are two triphthongs in our lan- 
guage, both of which are improper triphthongil. 
They are the combinations of sounds which 
may be represented by placing the to befbre 
thie proper diphthongs t and otl. (53.) 

96. The signs employed in phon^c^taphy for 
these compound sounds, are formed -by divid- 



ing a smaU square, by a diagonal line inclined 
from ieft to light; thus, "^ The first half of 
.the square so divided, is then used forthe fitst 
of the compound sounds, and placed in the 
first position oppo^te die coiisonant-sign ; thus» 
^ loind ; and the second half is used for the 
second of the tWo sounds, and placed at the 
third po^oix; Hms^^wound.^ ^ ^..,, ^,, ^ 

OF THE BREATHING BE!P0RB t)S^' PhlSt HtKtki OF 
IMPROPER DIPHTHONGS AND THE TRIPHTHONGS. 

ft& ..There is a large class of words in- our 
language which commence by a co«(ibitiation 
of i^ounds, represented in the old orthbgraphy 
by wh, as when^ where, whichj wJy, while, &c 
This mode of tmtiilg is h complete inversion 
of the order in which the so^ds^ are heard, the 
breathmg (A) being first ! ^ttWed, and the w 
afterwards ; thus, Aoo-ere, Atep-^n, Aoo-ich, hoo-i, 
Aoo-ile. These sounds are therefore represented 
in phonography, by placing the smaH dot be- 
fore the diphthong or Mphthong-sigli ; thus, 
,>v where ; <s^ when ; y which ; ' ^t. whii, &c. * 
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.fmnOVER DlFHTHONp-SIONS OF THE FIB8T SKSIXS 
>ND THE TBIPHTHONG-SIGNS USED A8 WOBD-SIOHB. 

DIPHTHONG-SIGN& 



•n 



FIBST GROUP. 

Istpheej < we. 

2naplacef 

Srdplace^ c were ; •< where. 



Supped. 

c with. 



r .Utvbce^ 
2naplMe^ 
Srdplace^ 



SECOND GROUP. 



> what 
) would. 



I . 



TRIPHTHONG-SIGMS* 



1- 



Istplacej 

^napkue^ 

Brdpiacej 



why 



The aecond-place diphthong-sigiis are^ I3db 
the simple vowel-signs, brou^t down to the 
third-place^ when used as word-signs. The 
word-signs formed by prefixing the breathings 
are inserted in the tablea 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

OJP THE SECOND silRIES OF IMPROPiJR DIPH- 
THONGS AND DIPHTHONO-SIGNS. 

TABLE. \ 

FHtST GROUP. SECOND GROUP. 

IkiR, topped. FhU. Stopped. 



Istplacej 
2nd place ^ 
3rd place J 



1st place J 

2ndplaeej 

Srdplace^ 



EXPLANATION OF. THE IMPROPER DIPHTRdNGS, AND 
DIPHTHONG-SIGNS OF THE SECOND SERIES. " 

» 

97. The second series of improper diph- 
thongs, are those sounds which are represented 
by prefixing the letter y to the simple vowels. 
The fuU ^diphthongs of this series are, therefore, 

y^j y^i y^ y^^i y^> yo> yoo^^ as in the words, 
yey yeOy yard^ yawn^ yeam^ yoke^ ycu ; and the 
stopped are ye^ ya^ yahy yau, yuh^ yoOj as in 
the words yis (yes), yet^ ycm%y yon^ young. The 
last stopped diphthong of the series, is not used 
in the EngUsh lan^age. 

* The last full diphthong of the series, is the cotnpoand-BOiiixd 
represented by u in vnivene, and is likewise the Yoiviel-sound heard 
in fewy community, &c., in which words the weak consonant-souAd 
of y should be distinctly uttered, which is not always the case in 
.Junerica. ''■» 



To fumish signs for these sounds the circle is 
divided horizontally ; thus^ -^ The lower half 
of the circle is then used for the first group; 
thus, full, ^/^ ffield; 7^ Yakj /| jftfrdj stopped, 
1 yw (yes); ^\yet; ^t/am. 

The upper half of the circle is used for the 
second group, doubling it for yo ; thus, full, 
^-^ya/am; '^K^^j/eam; ssL^yoke; j^yovth; stopped, 
c^ yon; \q^ young. The stopped sounds cor- 
responding to yo and yoo do not occur in the 
English language. 

The last of the full series, {yoo) is the long 
soundi of le heard in yovikj youTy uniony and also 
mfeWy tune J community j &c. 

The sign for it is a word-sign for the word 
youvy and is the only word-sign of this series. 

OF THB IMPSOPEE PIPHTHOITGS AKD TBIFHTHOirOS. 

• 

99. ^proper diphthongSy like proper dipJithangs, are like- 
wise a spedes of transition sounds, beginning with one vowel and 
ending with aaother; bat with this peculiarity, that, while the 
organs are paeaii^ from one poeition to the other, thej oome 
80 near a contact as to ^ve rise to a weak conaonanlHsoand 
which differs from any other of the consonant elements. 

In this manner two new consonants are generated, whidi 
are represented in the printing alphabet by ttie W and 71 
Tbey are the weakest of the consonant-sounds, except the 
bxeathing, and are dassed along with it under the name dC 
tmblgaes {tee edphaJkly p. 18). There are two cUmmoi 
of these improper diphthongs. They are produced by fH^ 



fixing the seyentlL simple vowel (po), and the first simple 
vowel (e) to any of tfae simple vowdb r thus, if one attempts 
to say o(h(iy o<hahj &c., and pronounces them with some rapi- 
dity for seyeg^al tinges in succession, he .will say ioa^ wahy dbc* 
In the saine manner e-o, e-oA, will produce ya, yah. There 
are three methods by which we might represent' the improper 
diphthongs ; I. By writing both the vowels thus, oo-o, oo-ah^ 
&C. ; IL By representing the first simple vowel by the sign for 
the consonant (F'or T), into which it is partially oonverted; 
this we do m printing; IIL By employing a single sign for 
the entire diphthongs This last method is adopted in Phono- 
graphy, oa account of its conciseness. 

100. The learner must guard s^ainst supposing that there 
are two new sets of vowels, distinct from the simpLrvowels, to 
be learned. By merely prefixing the seventh vowel oo to the 
whole of the first and second* order of Ihe simple ^mw^fvU 
and stopped^ he will have the first series of improper diph- 
thongs, y^^^ and stopped, and by prefixing the first vowel e in 
the same manner, he will have the second series. The first 
series of improper diphthongs may be analysed as fi>llows :— 

First Group. 

FuJL Stopped. 

00^ eqwvaientvto vf^ . othH e(|aiiralpBt:io>«f^j(9!jl^ 

oo-a " vjo. o(hd ** wa, 

oo-ah ^ wah. ooSh ^ wdh. 

Second Group. 

'■•• i'JRWL; • •; :■ ' . &9^ed. . , *' •/• "^ ■ 

, qo-<n4 equivalent to tr^itf. • (Hh<^u eqmYBleat to wdu. , 

oo-nh « limh. ' oe^h " ' * t£^''[ 

. 'Ck>^* '■ '.M-^ "-'.A VfO. • / " • iw- ^ . r.' 

The secoqd' series . may, be analysed in the same manner ua|o 

' 'i 101. Metriphthon^' ln*e'eomposed ^^ihei^MtiStii ^^el 
cOf followed byf taid>^!iirliMi am ptof^tt Aipltdmig^ MuBi 
00-4^ oo-ott, are equivalent to m, won. 
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CHAPTER X. 

OF THE X-nOOE SERIES OF SIGNa 

TABLK 



\ f /> 

V c 



BXFIANATION OF THE DOUBLE COKSONANTC AND 

OF THE XrHOOK. 

102. The two liquids, / and r, are found to 
unite very intimately with the other consonants 
. in a great number of words^ forming a kind of 
double sound, pronounced by a single effort of 
the voice ; thus^ in the words 'piay and jprasii^ the 
two sounds^ represented by;p and 4 aiid by J^ 
and r^ seem to become actuaUy on$. 



meiiner, immediately" jilter, atfdiih oombindtiitx^^ 
vfbh amyflier consQiwnt^etemdnl^^VA no tMMt 
cinmng.^'beiti>eM therr^is^ xi^ik^ by mainly 
adding a small hboki At- tiie fodgixming of tl^* 
consonant-sign, by which the other el^nent ik > 
written* The Hook is n^ejirst in writing the' 
compomid sign^ aaiid^ i(i all cases, is joined to 
the stroke at the beginning, on the same side 
ais the circle s (73) ; thtis, \ pi; <l^M; c-^ fnl; 
^nl,&cc ■ ■ ' '•■'■■'' ' ■ ■'■■ ■■■•^'" 

103. ' The Irhooh, iboiMf^ made at ifae begin- 
mng of the alphabetical sign, is not r^id befahf 
it, like the circle i^ made at thie same place; but 
€^€r it, tlifeit 18 to. say^ die <^obsonant-sig{i to 
which it is affixed k alwaj^s ijead Jirstj Bapl,Jd^ 
ml, &c. Hence die combinations ^i Ik, Im^Jn, 
i?ic., mturt be written iQ ftiU; thus, /^ ^ ^ 
(^ as in the words, y^ hefy ; ^Uk^; ^ UivA^ 
(^ line. This peculiarily shooid be welt /fixed 
in the mind of the learner. . > 

104. T)xB consoiiant^sq^ ) ) y ^^ |uid 
1^' never take the beginning i^hook, because* 
there is no occasion for such <^ombinations of / 
sonnds, or else, because there are provided oth^t 
methods of repdresentiikg thepi saffiaientiy coat> 
tmcted, or other inegnia* forma (122.) 

iS? and zi are written thus, C ^as in ^ita^r 

8 



8ft^ niQKooaAigRi 

^^ £m/(&4), ot in combimrtiota) fhegr'tamy be.Wtit- 
^ thus (^ as in-f^/excei, (8B)>tfaat;i8» .instead' of 
patting an ^Aoa^ to tfaielong ) ^ oi)*:^;, itibet circk 
19; placed to the full signfor . / ; ^ . and .«k^ aie 
not reqi)ired ; rl is writttm in full j: thus ">/^ rtr 
cd^e by special forms which are eicplained in a 
following ch9.pter.. Ski and zhl haive 0lso pecu- 
liar fornid which af e £not yjet iAtrpdiiee&[ (115.) 

' .] ■'■} . .' "iMii;.":;) Oti. !.■".. 

pp. THE MQ»E OF PLACING iTUE yOF¥a--SIGNS TQ. 

THE 2>H06k series OF s'iGNS. , . 

-!:1<P5; Thet 'dlphabeticrsig^isgi'oa^h- Ith^ .hook 
siddi^^tk) it^ should .be i!egBffdediafa;An^^i^7t, and. 
the ^yio. c^noonaniUir^prefctented tiy it, ah(mJd, in i 
analysing woidS) rbc' ttbmed: asrow/ithatis, the 
sokin^s : repm^elated <by tUmt A^;m i of: ther i /-iiocik 
Series Bhoul^ be pronounced i ias '^10 ifihal.-sylla- 
btes of the wQjxifll! ajJ^ (pl)^ •bijfo;<bl), iti^fe : (tl^. 
infeddK^Jdl)^>whi^'(fl), e«^;(vl)ri&c."':i' -fi >^ I^ 

; In:wititing,!thiel»fote,/tf aito¥w} piirei^edea thi^. 
double consonant-sound^fithfe'vtrvreltsign; musti 
be, placed^ before the. double ; locmsohnnt-rsign ; 
thus, K^.rappU^;'\\^^eiA4^'}^^ &c»^ asd if ithfir 

y(>wel . foiio(WSy ^ the vowelHsigni mxist be 4>laced) 
cefteri thus,^^.p&^ ; <iA\Jiifiaigf)^d^ or* 
vowel-i^gn maybe plat^bn'>hiith>«ide».0(thu^ 
^s^ only, the two consonBiils^ jStilhvbotng>utteradt 
toother. ' >\\ iVuVwff fy\ii\:. Uwm .^j^ 



Bat if a vowel has to be inserted between two 
cobsonantSy the Ias( of ^whieh is 4 each conson- 
ant must be written by its own proper alpha- 
betic sign; thus, 'V^ peal;\jr fm;..^ mad; 
and, in analysing, qb^ element must then be 
named separately. 

Even when the two consonant sounds are 
uttered as one, they nevertheless form a syllable 
at the end of a word, and we heaj between 
them a very slight quantity of the natural vowel, 
No. 5, the sign for whicJb is omitted when the 
hook is used (60.) Bvit if great accuracy is 
desired, in denoting the elements of the word, 
both consonants may be represented by their 
own signs, emd the fifth full- vowel-sign inserted ; 
thus, X/^ apple ; 'Vl/^ m^ &c. 



SIGNS OF THE i-HOOK ' SERIES US^D AS WORD- 



i.SIONS. 



/ i 



The signs bf this seri.es, used as word-signs, 
^e K for piittic ; *^^ abdve the line, for kriow- 
ledge and acknoivledge ; and ^^ on the line for 
only; ^{6r follow; emd /^ for indwidiuil. 
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EXPLANATION 'OP THE i2-H00K. 

106. The second liquid, r, when it follows 
<diother consonant, is likewise represented by a 
small hook at the beginning of the alphabetical 
sign, by which the other consonant is signified, 
but upon the side opposite that upon which the 
l-hook is placed; thus, \ pr; \ tr ; / chr ; 
c— At, &c. a difficulty occurs here, however, 
with respect to some of the curved letters. A 
hook mutst not be placed upon the back of a 
curve, as it would make an awkward and 
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troublesoinefigtiire to. write, lb olrviate this 
necessity, the aigiuv V^ fi-^^} {th and ( th, 
when the r. hook is added, are themselves invert- 
ed, making^ fr,\^tr,ythr, ) thr^ as "in the 
'words, ^ free ; ^ Oder; ^ ether; *) ekhet; ^ts 

•is done without occasioning any confusion, bfe- 
canse the signs, "^ "') arid ) ihe places df 
which they are thus riiad'^ \o Occupy, do riot 
take the r-AooAr when tihi^y are'usea'for r,'^, 
and z. This method cannot be used with'tKe 

• m and n signs. Tttfe body" of the 'sign ii3, there- 
fore made heavy 'when th(6 r-KodW.is' adclisd. 
'I'he combinatiori rr is not refquired. '/Sr arid 

"gr'are written thus' *^ ^' ai^' iq the Words 

'^sire ;^'Si^^ , ■ 






.OF THE MEia^Op QF^WMTViO THE} VOWEL-SIGNS TO 
THE JSrHOO% SEKIPS. QFr CONSONANT-SIGN 9* 

107. The method of writing the vowel-signs 
to this series of signs, is in gJl rei^pects the same 
as that described in the preceding chapter, with 
-Preference to the Ahbok, arid the same obser- 
-Varioris' are applicable;' (105.) When uttered fts 
■^'^w^, "the • corisdttRuts of this series should be 
^Warned as the last syllables of the words,; p^pkr 
^fpr), iobbSr (br>, Utter (tr), leader (dr), &c. ''^ 

\ t zt • •*!.(■■'■' •ii'vi/:ii;«ii ' •■; t"' **t ■ ■;■■"■■ 
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ON JOmiNO TH£ L OR A-H00K*SIGN8 TO A PRBOEDIHO 

CONSONANT-SIGN. 

108. The / or r-hook-signs are readily joined 
to a preceding consonant-sign, without raising 
the pen, as /\ reply; y\o surprise ;^^^ noble; 
f tickle^ &CC In a few instances the hook 
may not be very perfect, as T cradk ;t- de- 
gree^ but the ojBset made by the pen renders it 
equally obvious. It mu^ not in any case have 
the appearance of being mended cwi, as ^ |p« &c 

When the circle comes between a preceding 
consonant-sign, and a hook-sign, it must be 
turned so as to accommodate it to the formation 
of the hook; thus, "^"^ express; T'] master; 
\^ physical; "^ explain; ^^^ describe. 

In some cases of this kind it is more distinct 
to write the two single signs at length, in- 
stead of the hook-sign ; thus, f— /\ describe : 
*^~*ky^ explain. 

SIGNS OF THE JR-HOOK SERIES USED AS WORD-SIGNS. 

109. The signs of this series used as word- 
signs, are % for principle and principal; \ for 

member and remember ; ^ for from; ^ for 

very ; ^^ above the line for rerruxrk; and ^^ on 

the line for more; \ for truth; *) for there 

and their ; and "^ above the line for nor;' and 
^ for pleasure. 
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CHAPTiSR XII 

or THE L AND i2-H00K SERIES OP SIGNS PRE- 
CEDED BY 8. 





TABLE. 


\ 


r z' 


\ 


f /^ 


^ 


^ . 


°\ 


1 / 


N 


1 / 


^ 


^ ? 



EXPLANATION OF THE COMBINATIONS. 

110. The circle is prefixed to the double con- 
sonant-signs, as well as to the single. It is joined 
to tlie ^hook series by making it rather smaller 
than usual, smd including it within the hook ; 
thus, \ y)l; e— ski; ^ svl; in this case the 
circle is made first, and the hand, in turning it, 
is carried round so as to form the hook before 
making the long sign, which is strack last 



\ 
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111. The s or z IB prefixed to the r-hook 
series of consonants m r&ther a different manner. 
rThe circle fof ^ or e, and the i-hock, occupy the 
same side of tlie alphabetical sign ; thus \ sp ; 
\ pi; and hence, when both the hook and 
circle are needed, paiiis must be taken, as 
in the first part of the above table, to make 
them both obvious; but as the circle for the 
simple 5 or z is never placed upon the side of an 
r-/^oo^y.-advantage is taken of this cii^umstance 
to represent both the circle and hook by 
writing the circle alone, the position which it 
occupies indicating the double oflBice which it 
performs"; thus *\ is spr ; ^ is str ; as^ohtract- 
ecl forms for \ ^ &c. But, with the curves, 
the contraction cannot take place; thus, we 
must write ^ for suffer^ &c. 

RULES FOR PLACING THE VOWEL-SIGNS TO THE L 

AND. fi-HOOK SIGNS PRECEDED BY THE CIRCLE. 

. ' , ■ ■ . . . . 

•''■ 112, The leai-ner Avill notice that in these 
combinations the $ sound is heard first, and the 
\ fiqaid / or r last of the three consonant-sounds 
''Wliich are thus united. Inasmuch as the s 
' ^dund is first heard, it follows that no vowcl- 
■ sound can be so written as to read before one 
of these signs (because a vowel cannot be writ- 



ten to the circlb) ; lidiiccly ^W^ "wtord begins with 
a vowel, followed by one of these combinations 
of sotindK the 16'rig ^ must be lise'd, thus, 

^ y If a vowel comes after the Sy and; before thje 
^pkp^'j &c.,.the circle is then, /vised 9^^ directetl 
j^bove, and the vowel written befofe^ tl>at is, on 
the left hand of tiie peKpendicidar and inclined 
consonant-signs, and above ^ the horizoutals ; 
thus, ^^ is read sidle^ £md ^ cider ; just as "f is 
read side. In the same manner we may com- 
pare ^P saddle^ ^ sadder^ and f sad; &. skkk^ 
}rr- sicker^ and q— sick ; feO^ similar^ fe^ simmer ^ 
and <r^ Simms; '^ civil ^ suffer, and .^ safe, 

&C. 

113. If the vowel comes after all the three 
consonant-sounds, it must be written after ; tliat 
is, to the right hand, or below the sign ; thus, 
^ spKce^ ^ spry, just as ^ is spice, and ^ is 
spy ; compare in the same manner, ^ stream, 
' £l^ steam; ^-^^ skream, ^— ^^ scheme; and 
the Uke. 

When no vowel comes between the conson- 
ants^ s^l^ s-pr, S'tl, s4r, &a, these combina- 
are read as one, in analysing words, like the 
pl^pr, &C. 
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PECULIAB COMPOUND CONSONANT-SIGNS. 

1 14. The up-stroke r takes aii Ahook upon the 
left side ; tihus, c/ which may appeal', at first, to 
be contrary to analogy ; but if this form of the r is 
regarded as the — Ar, with the end elevated to 
an angle of forty-five degrees, the arrangement 
of the hook will be seen to be correct ; thus, 
"^ pearl; -p^ curl; V^furly &c. This form, 
like the simple up-stroke, can only be used in 
combination ; hence, "S/^ redj "Sc^ ^<^j and 
similar words must be vratten at length. 

115. The signs ^J sM, and cJ zkl, are joined 
by the hook to the end of the preceding con- 
sonant-sign, and are struck up; thus, \;»>'j9ar- 
tiaJ; \^ essential^ &c. As they have this pe- 
culiarity, they were not inserted in the table of 
tlie /-hook characters, but reserved for a special 
explanation. The character for zhl being a 
heavy mark, c>^ and struck up, caimot be easily 
made with a pen ; but this combination is of 
Tery rare occurrence, and it may be written in 
iuU. We have an instance of it in the word 
tr^^'^^^ ambro'siikil. 

116. There are two signs for the combma- 
tion /r, one or the other of which is used, ac- 
cording as it is the more convenient form for 



joining in the position in which it occurs. The 
first form is the / with • a hook at the lower or 
beginning extremity; thus, ^ Tiiis sign is 
aiwayk^ 'struck tip, It is jfrtnedj therefore,^ to a 
preceding sign by the hook, as in \^ fuller ; 
-^^ nailor. The r-hook: of this sign is on 
the side opposite to that of the /-hook, upon the 
upstroke r. - ^ 

117. Tlie second sign for the combination 
is the /jnade he^Hcy, which lis, therefoife, gener- 
ally struck down ; thus, as, in J^ . sailor ; 
Y^ miller. 

The sign for m, made heavy^ is used for mp ; 
as in "^^ imp V^ impious ; 1^^ tramp/ 

118. The alphabetic sign for r, made 
heavy, makes a sbcortd sign for w, this form 
not being required for any^ other pufpose ; in 
other words, the hook for the vr cliaracter may be 

TOE ^ ?^BijI;(^':fc ^toiipotjm) CONSO^ANtfl^IGNS itSED 
"' ♦; '^; ;*''.AS=y()RB-s¥GNS. '^'^ ' ' ■ 



r 11&. Thft (7 Jr is izsed as a word-sign for 
tlyifj \ iwijf^ v^hsihiiT '>ij. wm >-7!;r .; \ir •ri.-.i.j i.* 

The f^ mp above the, hue,. xs' used asaword- 
aign tor tf(iiportg.rU and importance, and, .-rv on. the 
line.. tor %nwrppe. and tmprotJemerd. , ., 

I he ^ tris a wora-sign for every. 
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OF T£EAClNATipNJ^« CHAlf G^S AND PASTICULABLT 

' OF THE iNT-HOOK^ 

TABLE. 



\ J y 
\ J y 



OF THE APDITIONS Al^D CIUNGES WHICH OCCUB AT 
THE END OF THE GONSONANT-SIONS. 



120. The method has been explained in 
the preceding chapters of joining the simple 
circle for s and z to the alphabetic-signs ; that 
of using the hooks for the liquids / and r ; and, 
finally, that of joining the circle to the doutle 
signs, formed by the addition of the hooks. 

All of these additions are made at the begin- 
liing of thie consonant-signs. Other addijl^pnik 
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aiid changes are made, for other purposes, at the 
end, which will be explained in this and the 
following chapters. The consonant-sounds, 
which are signified by hooks or changes made 
at the end of the alphabetic-sign, are, like the 
s or 2r, signified by the circle, (72) distinct and 
single consonants ; that is, they do not blend in 
the utterance, like the Uquids /and r, with the 
preceding consonant, so as to form a double 
consonant (102.) These may, therefore, just as 
properly be written by their own separate signs. 
When represented in the contracted methods 
which are about to be explained, it is merely 
for the sake of brevity and compactness in writ- 
ing. Hence, they separate, in reading, like the 
circle, as will be shown, whenever the vowel 
comes between them and the preceding single 
or double consonant The rules for placing 
and reading the Vowel-signs, along with con- 
sonant-signs thus modified, will be more* fully 
stated alter the several kinds of final changes 
have been specifically described. (141.) 

OP THE JV-HOOK. 

121. This hook is placed at the end of the 

alphabetic-signs %j^pon the side which the r-kbok 

oeaqries at the beginnings aa irespects the stfmght* 

9 
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Kne'signs ; but always upon th^ imer or comtjm 
side of the curves; thus, n> p^ J t*nj -^ A^ji^ 
and Vi f-Tij ^ r-Uj C l^ --;>.«wv ^^ rMi, &a 

An ^ or z is then added at the emd of words 
onb/y (for the plural of nouns, &a.), by merely 
carrying the hook round, so a& to complete a 
circle upon the straight signs ; thus, \ p-^iSj as in 
the woidpence; \p'nzj as inpcdns; J d-nsj as 
in dense; J d-nz^ as in dens^ and turning or 
folding it within the <2ircle, vpon the curves^ 
thus, ^^ m-Tie, as in maris. Thq <nrcle may 
be made a little heavy for z. 

122. The combinations, shn^ aad ^^^V have 
each two forma; thus, J^ ^oxcJ, J^ according 
as the sign is struck up or dpwn. The first 
forms are the same as.1^iose for, is^r, and ^sA^, 
(115); and the second the sam^ a3 those for- 
shrli and zhrl^ (106.) They ^a easily di$tiii* 
guisheid, howerer, as the sf^ fonn is joined to 
the preceding sign by the- hook^ and then struck 
^^pwards ; and thp sh^. is aisQj'oined b^the hook% 

and then stf:aQ\ dournvw^fl ^^^^ ^^ ^i^- 
form, whether struck upwards or dovmwards is 
always joined by the body of the sign, and the 
hook made last ; thus, compare, \^ essential^ 
"^ cenau^re^ wifh \^' or 'i^a^^enmn. 

The sk^ and zkn, fofnogs ca|i only Ife &(laniok 
upwards when, precefled by i^Ipiig' cm^sioili^illtt^ 



sign, as they could not otherwise be distm- 

guished from sh-r Mid zhr. Strtick downwards, 

they may standalone, thus^ c^^ 9hine ; J, shown^ 

&c., because the shA and zh-l forms are never 

used, except when plreceded by a long conson- 
ant-sign. 

123. The (T i^j and /^ m, c^n only he used 
when in conjunction with other long signs, as 
they would be taken for Ir, chl The other 
forms must be used in such words as /C^ line ; 
'^ rain, &c. 

124. The combinations of the w-hook series 
partake of the double Consonant character, 
when no vowel intervenes, and they may then 
be named like the last syllables of the words 
tyrapan (pn), turban (bn), mar^m (tn), sud^i^ 
(dn), &C. 

The final ns circle may, as a convenient 
name, be called ence or enz. The double circle, 
sis or siz^ is then called ensis, tmd is iread thus, 
j- tenses^ "^ ea^^e^ses. . 

SIGNS OF THE iV-HOOK SERlfeS XJSEl) AS WORD-SIGNS, 



1 



125. The dlgu \. is used for npan; \ fot 
been; V» £>r plionogrtiphiy *and phonographic) 
V Above the Unei.fdr i^nion; y.fyi gemralj 
i^.flm occaMn; J tovthMf f* &xt dhme; abd 
on the line for can. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

OF THE SHN-ILOOK. 
TABLE. 

\ i / 



EXPLANATION OF THE 5J5DV-HOOK. 

126. There still remains one position only 
in which the hook may be placed to the alpha- 
betical-signs which has not yet been employ- 
ed This is at the end of the straight-line-signs, 
upon the side which the Irhook occupies at the 
beginning. It is found convenient to use the 
hook in this position for the combination of 
sounds, shn^ or zhn^ which are heard in those 
very fiequent terminations of the English Ian- 



guage, iianj sion^ dom; thus, N, Tf-shn; \^ dshn; 
—3 krshn^ &c. • 

A final s or z is then added by turning the 
.circle "witilin thfe h6ok; thtis^ Nj ^skf^; 
[^ d'shns; ^Ikr^fiki. 

128. Inasmuch a§ the hook can only be 
placed on the mner or concave side of the 
curves, and as this position is already occupied 
by th^ firhookj the t^rii^ation shn'ox zhn is 
added to the curved-^igns, by merely nuking 
the hook, twice the u^ual^size, and a sinaH circle 
is added at the end of it fpr a final s or 2:; thus, 
Vo f-skfiy'^ J s-«Aw, v3 n-^n, V^ f-shnsj ^ ^-shns, 
kS> n-ikns. ' The hook mjjk^ be thickeiied d httle 
for zhn ; thus, Vo v--2rAw, [/ d-r-2:^ It is fi^ 
quently iii6re convenient to write these .termin- 
ations^ when they follow curve-signS) by the 
full forma, J J ox 3 J 

129. The sign "^ above the line, is used as 
a wordnsign for olyection, and is the only shn 
hook^ ii^a as a word-sign in ordinary writ. 
int.- 
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EXPLANATION OF THfi fiALF-LENOTH SIOKSy 
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130. The t and d are sounds of very fife*- 
qaent occurrence, and are often added to other 
consonant-sounds, with or without the inter- 
vention of a vowel, particularly in the forma- 
tion of the past tenses and perfect participles 
of the regular verbs. These two sounds- are 
written in phonography by the perpendicular 
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straighl line, which, when added to another 
isign, or repeated, would sometimes cany the 
writing below the line, so as to mar the beauty 
of its appearanca It is desirable^ therefore, 
both for the sake of brevity and elegance, to 
.have a contracted method of representing these 
two sounds, But every position at which the 
hook or the circle can be joined to the alpha- 
.betical signs,' is- already occupied How, theii, 
can the t and d be represented, without the 
;iiecessity of writing them, in ftUl? This appa- 
rent difficulty is beautifully provided for jn 
phonography, by r^x^gnising a difference be- 
tween the full length signs of the alphabet^ and 
the same signs written half their usual length^.. 
. ' 131*. Bypaaking the signs of the alphabet 
iJialf lengthy we add, therefore, > either tot d tp 
their value ; that is, the half length sign reads 
just as the full length sign, with B,t ox d addi^d 
to it would read ; thus, "" half length, is th^ same 
Qs ~| 5y thi» means it often happens, that a 
word of several syllables occupies less space in 
writing, than a monosyllable written: in full 
length signs. 

132. In order to determine whether it jus 
the sound of tor d^ which is added by the half 
'length, ttjie; foUowing rubs . wust be observed a i 

L The sound of ^ is added ta tbe wfas€(per^d 



'Itk tti6irdoAA*fct. ^ 

'^(Sbnsohatits, ^(i fhat of tf to &e spoken consoil- 
Iblts ; in other words, f, if Ibe sogn is made by 
tt light line, and d, if it is made by a heavy one; 
fhns, \jp-*, N &-rf; v./-f, ^ v-d. This applies to 
Idl of the consonant alphabet, except the liquidfi^ 
f and r, and the nasals, m it and ng^ which aie 
ht>t distinguished into whispered and spoken. 
• It With tespeiit to the fl>tit rigHs, I, r,*k, 
tihd n, the sound of li is added, if the half^ Ieng& 
tfign is made heavy ; ihtiSi r U^ '^ t-dy a. m^ 
s^ n-cs?; and that of t, if the half leiigth sign r^ 
ihains Kgkt; thus, r W, *> i--f, ^ wi^, .^ n^. 

HL Theite is no contracted form for ng-t^ dr 
flg^dy the Sign s> talf length and heary-j beiti^ 
its^ for w-d. 

133. iS' or ;^ is added to the half-fiigns by the 
liircle, in the tome manner as it is to ike futl 
length signs ; thus, \> p4^y ^ h^dz^ r% fTfiif^ 
'H nirdz, &C. 

1 34. The same principle of adding the valtte 
of t or dj by halving the length, is extended 
^likewise to the compound i^igns, whether thc^ 
tiave a hook at one or both ends ; thus, ^ pli, 
% Urdy c- hr-t, e- gr-d; ^ pM, \ phra^ ^ pr-fA^ 
^p-shnt, 

* 135. If there is a final h6ok, it may te 
lidckened a little when d is added ; thus, "^ p^ 
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136. The compound-signS) C Ir^^^^ mpy and 
"^ vr^ are not halved for these combinations; 
these signs, half length and heavy are used for 
W, m-dj £ind r-d. 

The Irt and Id may be struck upwards or 
downwards, when joined to a long sign ; thus, 
V/^ or \ failed^ but otherwise, only downwarda 
The heavy line is more easily struck down- 
wards. Half length signs must be struck in 
the same direction as the full length ones, to 
which the addition oit ox d is made. 

137. The upstroke r is halved for r4 ; thus, 
N/ in the word part ; and halved and made 
heavy for r-d ; thus, V./ in affoid The down- 
ward r-d is, however, generally better, as v 
in board; ^ in cheered; C is hr-t. (166.) 

138. The treble consonants of the pU (or 
pld)^ prdy and j9m^series, should be named in 
analysing words like the corresponding double 
consonants, with the addition of ^ or e^ as in 
"peopled (pld),. papered (prd), hurdened (dnd). 
(106, 107, 124.) Those of the p-shnt series are 
named by adding the last syllable of patient, to 
the several sounds, p, b, tj d, &c. ; thus, p-shnt^ 
or with the d sound, as mrsknd, in the word 
motioned. The contractions, qort, vprd^ strt^ 
pnts, dntSy ^c, may be called spurt^ ^^rd^ riurt^ 
puJints^ duhnts^ &C 
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OF TEEAClNATipN j^ CHMf G^S AND PAfinCULABLT 

* OF THE iNT-HOOK^ 

TABLE. 
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OF THE APDinONS AND CIUNGES WHICH OCCUB AT 
THE END OF THE QONSONANT-SIONS. 

120. The method has been explained in 
the preceding chapters of joining the simple 
circle for s and z to the alphabetic-signs ; that 
of using the hooks for the liquids / aiid r ; and, 
finally, that of joining the circle to the double 
signs, formed by the addition of the hooks. 

All of these additions are made at the begiix- 
ning of thJe consonant-signs. Other addij^pnik 
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and changes are made, for other purposes, at the 
end, which will be explained in this and the 
following chapters. The consonant-sounds, 
which are signified by hooks or changes made 
at the end of the alphabetic-sign, are, like the 
s or 2r, signified by the circle, (72) distinct and 
single consonants ; that is, they do not blend in 
the utterance, like the Uquids /and r, with the 
preceding consonant, so as to form a double 
consonant (102.) These may, therefore, just as 
properly be written by their own separate signs. 
When represented in the contracted methods 
which are about to be explained, it is merely 
for the sake of brevity and compactness in writ- 
ing. Hence, they separate, in reading, like the 
circle, as will be shown, whenever the vowel 
comes between them and the preceding single 
or double consonant The rules for placing 
and reading the Vowel*signs, along with con- 
sonant-signs thus modified, will be more* fully 
stated alter the several kinds of final changes 
have been specifically described. (141.) 

OP THE JV-HOOK.' 

121. This hook is placed at the end of tfie 

alphabetic-signs %xpon the side which the r-kbok 

oett^nes at the beginning, m tekpec^ the sti-aigf^- 

9 
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line-signs ; but always upon the irmet or amciomt 
side of the curves; thus, n> p^ J t^ — , h-n, 
and Vi f-Uy ^ r-/i, ^ /^ ^-;>.m-w> ^^ rMi, &c. 

An « or z is then added at the end of words 
onlt/y (for the plural of nouna, &a.), by merely 
carrying the hook round, so as to complete a 
circle upon the straight signs ; thus, \ p-^is, as in 
the woidpence; \p'nzj as m.pains; J d-ns^ as 
in dense; J d-nz^ as in dens^ and turning or 
folding it within the drcley upon the curves^ 
thus, ^^ Wrnz^ as in maris. Thq cnrclQ may 
be made a Uttle heavy for z. 

122. The combinations, sh-ni^cA z-&i,.haye 
each two forms; thus, J^^oxJJ^ according 
as the sign is strack up or down. The first 
forms are the same as. those for, s^, and ^A«r, 
(115) ; and the second the same a3 those fw 
shrl^ and zh-l^ (106.) They ore easily distin- 
guished, howerer, as the ski foncn is joined to 
the prjeceding sign by the hooky and then struck 
i^pwards ; and thie sh^ is also joined bff the hook^ 
and then struck doumukxrds,; whjlei the skm 
form, whether struck upwards or dovmwards is 
always joined by the body of the sign, and the 
hook made last ; thus, compare, \^ essential^ 
^ cemsfjirei with -L^' or i^ a,s^ensmi. 

The shrn and zhn, forms can only be stfarank 
iipwards when preceded by aioDg:> consolnantc* 



sign, as they could not otherwise be distin- 
guished from sh-r Mid zhr. Strtick downwards, 
they may stand alone, thus^ cJ"^ dhine ; J^ showri^ 
&c., because the sh4 and zh4 forms are never 

used, except when psreceded by a long conson- 
ant-sign. 

123. The ^ In, and /^ m, c^n only be used 
when in conjunction with other long signs, as 
they would be taken for /r, chL The other 
forms must be used in such words as /C Une ; 
^ rain, &C. 

124. The combinations of the n-hook series 
partake of the double con^nant character, 
lyhen no vowel intervenes, and they may then 
be named like the last syllables of the words 
tympcm (pn), tuiban (bn), mar^m (tn), midden 
(dn), &c. 

The final ns circle may, as a convenient 
name, be called ence or enz. The double circle, 
sk or siz^ is then called ensis, and is read thus, 
^ tenseSf "^ ea^yenses. 

■ 

SIGNS OF THE iV-HOOE SEKlteS XJSEO AS WORD-SIGNS, 

125. The ^gn \ is used for vpon; \ foir 
been; V> for phonography -end phofu>graphic) 
>?.., Above the line, fdr opinion; j/ for gemndi 
i^^flfyi^ QCcajsi&n ; J fotthne; f^ fot iikam; abd 
OVL the line for can. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

OF THE SHN-nOOK. 
TABLE. 
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EXPLANATION OF THE 5fl2V-HOOK. 

126. There still remains one position only 
in which the hook may be placed to the alpha- 
betical-signs which has not yet been employ- 
ed. This is at the end of the straight-line-signs, 
upon the side which the l-hook occupies at the 
beginning. It is found convenient to use the 
hook in this position for the combination of 
sounds^ shn, or zhn^ which are heard in those 
very frequent teiminations of the English Ian* 



guage, tiouj sion, dan; thus, \, p-shn; [^ drsfm; 
-J krshn, &c. ' . 

A final 9 or 2: is then added by turning the 
.fircle 'wittiiii thfe h6ok; fhus^ ^a p*^^; 
^ d'shns ; -j* )krsftki. 

128. Inasmuch a§ the hook can only be 
placed on the inner of boncave side of the 
curves, and as this position is already occupied 
by th^ n^oky the t^rn^ation shn' or ihn is 
added to the curved-ijigns, by merely making 
the hOok' twice the u^ual^ize, and a small circle 
is added at the end of it for a final s (x z} thus, 
Vo f-mn;^ J s-shriy <:> u-otw, \o i'shns^ ^ ^shns^ 
^5> TL'ikns. ' The hook'mji^ be thickeiiedyd little 
for zhn\ thus, Vo y'zhn,\/ d-T-zhn. It is fire- 
quently m6re convenient to write these .tfermm- 
ations^ when they follow curve-sigiis, by the 
full forms, J J ox 3 J 

139. The sign "^ above the line, is used as 
a wprd-fdgn for objection^ and is the only sJm 
hook-sign used as a word-sign in ordinary writ* 
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EXPLANATION OF THfi flALF-LENGTH SIOKS^ ' 

•. - . , - ' 

* ■ 

130. The t and d are sounds of very fi» 
quent occurrence, and are often added to otiber 
consonant-sounds, with or without the inter- 
vention of a vowel, particularly in the forma- 
tion of the past tenses and perfect participles 
of the regular verbs. These two sounds are 
written in phonography by the perpendicular 
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.straighl line, which, when added to another 
gign, or repeated, would sometLnies carry the 
writing below the line, so as to mar the beauty 
of its appearanca It is desirablcj therefore, 
both for the sake of brevity and elegance, to 
. have a contracted method of representing these 
two sounds. But every position at which the 
hook or the circle can be joined to the alpha- 
.betical signs,' is aheady occupied How, then, 
can the t and d be represented, without the 
.necessity of writing them in full? This appa- 
rent difficulty is beautifully provided for jn 
phonography, by r^ognising a difference be- 
tween the full length signs of the alphabet; aofi 
the same signs written half their usual lengthy. 
. ' 131. By making the signs of the alphabet 
;half length, we add, therefore, • either t or d tp 
their value ; that is, the half length sign reads 
just as the full length sign, with at or d added 
to it would read ; thus, :"" half length, is th^ same 
'as ~| By thid means it often happens, that a 
-word of several syllables occupies less space in 
writing, than a monosyllable written in full 
length signs. 

132. In order to determine whether it is 
.^e sound of ^ or d^ which is added by the half 
'Jeugth, tbe following :rales must be o]i)serve4.n- 

L The sound of t is added ta t):^^ whi^perjsd 



'^(Sbnsohatits, tmd fhM of tf to the spoken consoil- 
iWts ; in other words, #, if the sign is made bjr 
14 light line, dnd d^ if it is made by ti heaVjone; 
thus, ^jht^^bd, ^f't, ^ v-«i Thils applies to 
«Q1 of the consonant alphabet, except fhe liquidn^ 
f and r, and the nasals, m it and fig", which aie 
bot distinguished into whispered and spoken. 
■ It With tespecit to -Qie fW dgHs, I, f, «W> 
tlhd n^ fhe sound df d is added, if the half^ leng^ 
Mign is made heofcy ; thus^ r U^ "^ t-d^ >s m^ 
v^ n-rf; and that of t, if ihe half length sign rt- 
ihains i^; thus, r W, *> M, -^ fh4, ^ tpt. 

HL Theite is no contm<^ted form for ng-tj dr 
'l/^'^d, the Sigh s> hiilf length and heaiy^ heitig 
us^ for n^rf. 

133. i^ Or ;Sr is added to the halfsigns by the 
liircle, in the i^ame manner as it is to line futl 
length signs; thus, ^j p4i^ ^ Ma?, r% fn^ 
H ntrdz, &c. 

134. The same principle of adding the valtle 
of t or d, by halving the length, is extended 
likewise to the compound signs, whether thejr 
liave a hook at one or both ends ; thus, ^ pli^ 
% bird, c- kr-tj e- gr-d; ^ pr-t, \ plrnt, ^ pr-fA, 
'^P'shitt, 

'' 136. If there is a final h6ok, it may bfe 
tokened a little when d is added ; thus, "^ p^ 
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136. The compound-signs, C Ir^/^ mp^ and 
"^ VTj are not halved for these combinations; 
these signs, half length and heavy are used for 
I'd, m-d, and r-d. 

The l-t and l-d may be struck upwards or 
downwards, when joined to a long sign ; thus, 
V/^ or ^failedy but otherwise, only downwarda 
The heavy line is more easily struck down- 
wards. Half length signs must be struck in 
the same direction as the full length ones, to 
which the addition of f or df is made. 

137. The upstroke r is halved for r-t ; thus, 
N/ in the word part ; and halved and made 
heavy for r-d ; thus, V/ in afford The down- 
ward r-d is, however, generally better, as v 
in board; ^ in cheered; C is hr-t. (166.) 

138. The treble consonants of the pU (or 
pld)^ prdj and pnd-senes, should be named in 
analysing words like the corresponding double 
consonants, with the addition of / or e^ as in 
"peopled (pld),. papered (prd), hnrdened (dnd). 
(105, 107, 124.) Those of the p-shnt series are 
named by adding the last syllable of patient^ to 
the several sounds, p, b, f, 4 &c. ; thus, p-shnt^ 
or with the d sound, as mrshndj in the word 
fnationed The contractions, sprt^ vprd^ strt^ 
pnts, drUSy ^c, may be called spurts spurd, sturt^ 
puhntSy duJintSf &;c. 
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OF THE ADDITIONS AND CHANGES WHICH OCCUB AT 
THE END OF THE GONSONANT-SIONS. 

120. The method has been explained in 
the preceding chapters of joining the simple 
circle for s and z to the alphabetic-signs ; that 
of using the hooks for the liquids / and r ; and, 
finally, that of joining the circle to the double 
signs, formed by the addition of the hooks. 

All of these additions are made at the begin- 
ning of the consonant-signs. Other addij6.pnik 
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and changes are made, for other purposes, at the 
end, which will be explained in this and the 
following chapters. The consonant-sounds, 
which are signified by hooks or changes made 
at the end of the alphabetic-sign, are, like the 
s or 2r, signified by the circle, (72) diatinct and 
single consonants ; that is, they do not blend in 
the utterance, like the Uquids / and r, with the 
preceding consonant, so as to fonn a double 
consonant (102.) These may, therefore, just as 
properly be written by their own separate signs. 
When represented in the contracted methods 
which are about to be explained, it is merely 
for the sake of brevity and compojctness in writ- 
ing. Hence, they separate, in reading, like the 
circle, as will be shown, whenever the vowel 
comes between them and the preceding single 
or double consonant The rules for placing 
and reading the vowel^signs, along with con- 
sonant-signs thus modified, will be more* fully 
stated after the several kinds of final changes 
have been specifically described. (141.) 

. ' ■ I. ■ ■''■' 

OF THE A^HOOK. 

121. This hook is placed at the end of f^e 

alphabetic-signs upon the side which the r-hdok 

oeapies at the beginnings sis respects the stimght* 

9 
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Uf^'signs ; hut always upon the im«f* or camtme 
9ide of the curves; thus, n> p-n, j t*n^ -r, k-j^ 
Bfkd Va f-ny ^ r-/i, (T /-w, --;>.«»-'/»,. ^^ rMi, &c. 

An « or z is then added at the ead of words 
onb/y (for the plural of nouns, &c.), by merely 
carrying the hook round, so a& to complete a 
circle upon the straight signs ; thus, \ p-ns^ as in 
the M^oxd pence; \p'nzy as in pains; J d-ns^ as 
in dense; J d-nz^ as in dens^ and turning or 
folding it untkin the <:ircle, t^on the curves^ 
thus, ^-^ m-Tts, as in mans. Thq (nrclQ may 
be made a Uttle heavy for z. 

122. The combinations, «i^-^a<i4 z-hfiy^hsYe 
each two forms; thus, J^Jox<JJ^ according: 
as the sign is strack up or dpwn. The first 
forms ore the san^e as. those for, ai^, and ^A-r, 
(115); and the second the sa^i^ a^ those f« 
shrls and zhrl^ (106.) They ^a ecisUy di$tui'*. 
guished, howerer, as the sf^ fomi is joined to 
ijie prjeceding sign by the hpok^ and then strack 
upwards ; and th^ sh^r. is Biaojoined hgf.the haokf 
and then struck dornnvards,; whUQ the shrfk 
form, whether struck upwards or downwards is 
always joined by the body of the sign, and the 
hook made last ) thus, compare, \^ essentia^ 
"^ cemsjure^ with -t^' or. ^cd^^enmn. 

The shn and zhn, fornix can only- be sibmolb 
upwards when. prepe^Led, by ie^knig^ cimsfQtti^illt^ 
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sign, as they could not otherwise be distin- 
guished from sh-r eaid zh^. Struck downwards, 
they may stand alone, thus^ c^ ^ shine ; J, show% 
&c., because the sh4 and zh4 forms are never 

used, except when preceded by a long conson- 
ant-sign. 

123. The ^ In, and /^ m, c^ only be used 
when in conjunction with other long signs, as 
they would be taken for Yr, chL The other 
forms must be used in such words as /^ Une ; 
"^' rain, &c. 

124. The combinations of the w-hook series 
partake of the double consonant character, 
i;^hen no vowel intervenes, and they may then 
te named like the last syllables of the words 
iympcm (pn), tuxban (bn), mar^m (tn), sadden 
(dn), &c. 

The final ns circle may, as a convenient 
name, be caQed ence or enz. The double circle, 
«» or siz, is then called ensis, and is read thus, 
^ tenses^ "^ expenses. 

SIGNS OF THE iV-HOOE SERIES USE© AS WORD-SIGNS. 
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125. The sign \ is used for vpan; \ foir 
bfien; K^ for phonography -end phonographic; 
>f., dbove the line, fdr opinion; •for gemral-; 
i^,f(pX QMWon ; j fordone; (^ for ikmie; Bnd^^ 
on the line for can. 
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EXPLANATION OF THE 5fl2V-HOOK. 

126. There still remains one position only 
in which the hook may be placed to the alpha- 
betical-signs which has not yet been employ- 
ed This is at the end of the straight-line-signs, 
upon the side which the Irhooh occupies at the 
beginning. It is found convenient to use the 
hook in this position for the combination of 
sounds, sJm^ or zlrn^ which are heard in those 
very ftequent teiminations of the English laUr 



guage, tiouj sion^ dan; thus, \, p-shn; [, drshn; 
-J krshn, &c. 

A final ^ or 2: is then added by turning the 
fircle -wittiiii thfe h6ok; thus^ Si p*^^; 
^ drshns; ^)krsfHi^. 

128. Inasmuch ai^ the hook can only be 
placed on the inner or concave side of the 
curves, and as this position is already occupied 
by th^ n^ok^ the t^rii^ation shn' or zhn lis 
added to the curved-signs, by merely making 
the hOok-lSvice the u^ualsize, and a small circle 
is added at the end of it for a final s or z; thus, 
Vo f'Snn,'^ J Q-shnj ^s> n-mn, \o f-shnSy ^ s-shnsy 
^5> li'skns. ' The hook mje^ be thickeiied^ little 
for zhn ; thus, Vo v-zAn, J/ d-x-zhn. It is fre- 
quency m6re convenient to write these .tfermm- 
ations^ when they follow curve-sigus, by the 
full forms, J J ox 3 J 

139. The sign "^ above the line, is used as 
a wprd-sign for ohjectiony and is the only shn 
hook-sign used as a word-sign in ordinary writ* 
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EXPLANATION OF THfi flALF-LENGTH SIGNS, 

* ' . .■.-■.-■' 

130. The t and d are sounds of very fi» 
qaent occurrence, and are often added to otiber 
consonant-sounds, with or without the inter- 
vention of a vowel, particularly in the forma- 
tion of the past tenses and perfect participles 
of the regular verbs. These two sounds are 
written in phonography by the perpendicular 
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straight line, which, when added to another 
eign, or repeated, would sometimes cany the 
writing below the line, so as to mar the beauty 
of its appearance. It is desirable^ therefore, 
both for the sake of brevity and elegance, to 
. have a contracted method of representing these 
two sounds, But every position at which the 
hook or the circle can be joined to: the alpha- 
betical signs,' is- aheady occupied How, then, 
can the t and d be represeiited, without the 
.necessity of writing them in full? This appa- 
rent difficulty is beautifully provided fcnr jn 
phonography, by r^ognising a dijQference be- 
tween the full length signs pf the alphabet aofi 
the ssune signs written half their usual length-; 
. / 131. JBy making the signs of the alphabet 
:}ialf lengthy we add, therefore, • either tax d tp 
&eir value ; that is, the half length sign reads 
just as the fall length sign, with B,t or d added 
to' it would read ; thus, •"" half length, is the same 
jas ~\ By this means it often happens, that a 
word of several syllables occupies less space in 
writing, than a monosyllable written in full 
length signs. 

132. In order to determine whether it is 
the sound of ^ or d^ which is added by the half 
^len.gth, tl^e: following rules .muist be oji^served :j | 

L The sound of t is added tathe whi^er^d 



'^bbnsonatits, tmd fhM oFd to the spoken consoil- 
iWts ; in other words, #, if the fidgtt is made bjr 
14 light line, dnd d^ if it is made by ti heaVy one; 
thus, \jtwf, N 6^ v./-f, ^ v-«i Thilsi applies Id 
«Q1 of the consonant alphabet, except the liquidn^ 
t and r, and the nasals, m n and t^, which aie 
bot distinguished into whispered and spoken 
" It With respecit to ihe fW rigHs, I, f , «W> 
tlhd n^ the sound df d is added, if the half^ Ieng& 
sign is made heavy ; thtts^ r U^ "^ f-e^ >s m^ 
v^ n-c?; and that of t, if the half leiigth agn r^ 
thains %Af ; thus, r W, *> M, -^ fh4^ <^ n4. 

HL Theite is no contracited form fiir n^-f, cir 
-Hg^d, tlie tSign s^ half length and heaTy^ beiA^ 
us^ for n-d. 

133. iS" or ;tr is added to the halfcdgns by the 
liircle, in the same manner as it is to the full 
length signs ; thus, ^j p4s^ ^ M^ n^ niMf 
^ ntrdz, &c. 

134. The same principle of adding the valtte 
of f or ^ by halving the length, is extended 
likewise to the compound signs, whether thejr 
have a hook at one or both ends ; thus> ^ pli^ 
% hid, c- Ar-f, e- gr-d; ^ pr-ty \ plrvt^ ^s pr-fA^ 
^P'shnt. 

135. If there is a final h6ok, it may hfe 
;Aickened a little when d is added ; thtid, "^ p^ 
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136. The compound-signs, C Ir^^^ mp^ and 
*^ VTy are not halved for these combinations; 
these signs, half length and heavy are used for 
Irdy m-dy and r-d. 

The Irt and Ird may be struck upwards or 
downwards, when joined to a long sign ; thus, 
Vy^ or ^faikdy but otherwise, only downwarda 
The heavy line is more easily struck down- 
wards. Half length signs must be struck in 
the same direction as the full length ones, to 
which the addition of ^ or e? is made. 

137. The upstroke r is halved for r-t ; thus, 
N/ in the word part ; and halved and made 
heavy for r-d ; thus, V> in afford. The down- 
w^ard r-d is, however, generally better, as v 
in board; ^ in cheered; C is Ir-t. (166.) 

138. The treble consonants of the pU (or 
jpilrf), prdy and jw^series, should be named in 
analysing words like the corresponding double 
consonants, with the addition of r or d; as in 
j^opkd (pld),. papered (prd), hnrdened (dnd). 
(105, 107, 124.) Those of the p-shnt series are 
named by adding the last syllable of patientj to 
the several sounds, jt?, 6, if, d^ &c. ; thus, p-shnt^ 
or with the d sound, as ra-shndi in the word 
motioned The contractions, sprt^ tprd^ strt^ 
pntSy dntSy ^c., may be called spurts qmrd^ ^urt^ 
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OF THE ADDITIONS AND CIUNGES WHICH OCCUB AT 
THE END OF THE GONSONANT-SIONS. 

m 

120. The method has been explained in 
the preceding chapters of joining the simple 
circle for s and z to the alphabetic-signs ; that 
of using the hooks for the liquids / and r ; and, 
finally, that of joining the circle to the double 
signs, formed by the addition of the hooks. 

All of these additions are made at the begiu- 
niBg of the consonant-signs. Other addi^phft 
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and changes are made, for other purposes, at the 
end, which will be explained in this and the 
following chapters. The consonant-sounds, 
which are signified by hooks or changes made 
at the end of the alphabetic-sign, are, like the 
s or 2:, signified by the circle, (72) diatinct and 
single consonants ; that is, they do not blend in 
the utterance, like the Uquids /and r, with the 
preceding consonant, so as to form a double 
consonant (102.) These may, therefore, just as 
properly be written by their own separate signs. 
When represented in the contracted methods 
which are about to be explained, it is merely 
for the sake of brevity and compactness in writ- 
ing. Hence, they separate, in reading, like the 
circle, as will be shown, whenever the vowel 
comes between them and the preceding single 
or double consonant The rules for placing 
and reading the vowel-signs, along with con- 
sonant-signs thus modified, Mrill be more fully 
stated after the several kinds of final changes 
have been specifically described. (141.) 
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OP THE JV-HOOK. 
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121. This hook is placed at the end of tjie 

idphabetic-signs upon the side which the r-hdok 

ocaiqpies at the beginnings as reacts the biraight'^ 

9 
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Une-sigm ; but always upon tibbe inner ox cowmt 
wle of the curves; thus, \ p^ j <*«, -^ h-n, 
a^d Vi f-Uy ^ r-n, (T ^ --;>.«m-w, ^a ^mi, &a 

An « or z is then added' at the eod of woids 
onlyy (for the plural of nouns, &c.), by merely 
carrying the hook round, so a& to complete a 
circle upon the strcdgkt signs ; thus, \ p-ns^ as in 
the woidpence; \p'nzy as mpoam; J drns^ as 
in dense; J d-nz^ as in dens^ and turning or 
folding it withm the circle, vpon ^ curves, 
thus, ^-^ m-7i^, as in man^s. TlhQ cnrcle may 
be made a Uttle hea,vy for z. 

122. The combinations, ^il^-^rand z-hn^^haxe 
each two forms; thus, J^ ^ox cJ, J^ according 
as the sign is struck up or dpwn. I^e first 
forms are the same a& those for, c^r, and^A-r, 
(115); and the second the sa^i^ a^ those foi^ 
9hrli and zhrl^ (106.) They ^e easUy disti]|-> 
guished, however, as the ^ fbrni }» joined to 
the jprjeceding sign by the, hook^ and then slruck 
tfpwc^ds ; and the ^r is disQjmned b^the hook^ 
and then struck dournvw^fl whilQ the shtm 
form, whether struck upwards or downwards is 
always joined by the body of the sign, and the 
hook made last; thus, compare, \^ essentia^ 
"^ censure^ with -i^' or, ^c^^ensim. 

The shrn aixd zh^, fornix can oinly. be s|iaftiialb 
upwards when, prece^Led. by i^kfiig) ci^Sjiiti^«^ 
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sign, as they could not otherwise be distm- 

guished from sh-r coid zh^. Strtick downwards, 

they may stand alone, thus, J"^ dhine ; cJ shottm^ 

&c., because the sh4 and zh-l forms are never 

used, except when p5receded by a long conson- 
ant-sign. 

123. The ^ In^ and /^ m^ c^ only be used 
when in conjunction with other long signs, as 
they would be taken for /r, chl The other 
forms must be used in such words as /C ^"^ / 
"^' rai/i, &C. 

124. The combinations of the n-hook series 
partake of the double consbnant character, 
when no vowel intervenes, and they may then 
be named like the last syllables of the words 
tympctn (pn), turban (bn), margin (tn), sudden 
(dn), &c. 

The final ns circle may, as a convenient 
name, be called ence or enz. The double circle, 
sis or siz^ is then called ensiSj wad is read thus, 
^- tenses, ""^ ea^penses. 

gIGNS OP THE JV-HOOE SERlfeS USET> AS WORD-SIGNS. 

I 

125. The dgn \ is used for npon; \ foir 
bem; V^ for phonography -and phonographic'; 
>^. Above the line^fdr iqainion; y,6xt gemtcd-; 
€^,^X0CcaM&n; J fcxthMf f fof 61am] Mid^ 
on the line for ccm^ 
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EXPLANATION OF THE 5J5C2V^HOOK. 

126. There still remains one position onlf 
in which the hook may be placed to the alpha- 
betical-signs which has not yet been employ- 
ed This is at the end of the straight-line-signsi 
upon the side which the Jrhooh occupies at the 
beginning. It is found convenient to use the 
hook in this position for the combination of 
sounds, fkn^ or zhn^ which are heard in those 
very frequent terminations of the English Ian* 



guage, tionj sian, cum; thus, X, 'p-shn; Y dshn; 
— D krshn, &c. . 

A final 8 or z is then added by tummg the 
OTcle wWiiii- thfe hbok ; fhns^ Si p*^^ ; 
^ d'shns; ^It-sffn^. ' 

128. Inasmuch a§ th^ hook can only be 
placed on the inner of boncave side of the 
curves, and as this position is already occupied 
by th^ /tr^ooA;, the t^ripifiation shn or zhn is 
added to the curved-signs, by merely making 
the hooktWice the u^ual^ze, and a sinall circle 
is added at the end of it fpr a final s or z; thus, 
Vo f'Snny'> i) s-shuy vo n-^nn, \o f-shnSy ^ ^shnsy 
^^ n-ikns. ' The hook''mji;f be thickeiied^ little 
for zhn ; thus, Vj y-zhn, J/ d-r-zhn. It is fre- 
quentity m6re convenient to write these .tfermin- 
ations^ when they follow curve-sigus, by the 
full forms, J J or 3 J 

129. The sign "^ above the line, is used as 
a word-sign for ohjectum^ and is the only shn 
hookJd^ usea as a word-sign in ordinary vmt. 
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EXPLANATION OF THB HALF-LENGTH SIGNS, 

130. The t and d are sounds of very fi» 
qaent occurrence, and are often added to other 
consonant-sounds, with or without the inter- 
vention of a vowel, particularly in the forma- 
tion of the past tenses and perfect participles 
of the regular verbs. These two sounds are 
ipmtten in phonography by the perpendicular 
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.straight line, which, when added to another 

(sign, or repeated, would sometinies carry the 

writing below the line, so as to mar the beauty 

of its appearance. It is desirablej therefore, 

both for the sake of brevity and elegance, to 

.have a contracted method of representing these 

two sounds, But every position at which the 

hook or the circle can be joined to the alpha- 

.betical signs,' is- aheady occupied. How, then, 

can the t and d be represented, without the 

:necessity of writing them in fuU? This appa- 

rent difficulty is beautifully provided for }n 

phonography, by recognismg a difference be- 

tween the full length signs of the alphajbel^ anil 

the same signs written half their usual lengthy 

. :' 131. .3y making the signs of the alphabet 

ihalf length, we add, therefore, ^ either t or d tp 

^eir value ; that is, the half length sign reads 

just as the full length sign, with at or d added 

to it would read ; tlnis, "" half length,: is the same 

las'"! By this means it often happens that a 

■word of several syllables occupies less space in 

writing, than a monosyllable written: in full 

length signa 

132. In order to determine whether it is 
. the sound of t or d^ which is added by the half 
'length, the; foUo wing :mles nxust be o][)servedq: 

L The sound of t is added ta t}^e whj^erj^d 



"^(ibnsohatits, feoiii fh^t of t? to fhe spoken consoil- 
Jlitlts ; in other words, f, if tii6 sign is made by 
ii light line, dnd 4 if it is made by h heavy one; 
thus, \jp-^, N b-dy "^f'tj ^ v-d. This applies to 
ftU of the consonant alphabet, exfcept the liquidi^ 
t and r, and the na&aLs, m n and f^, which aie 
feiM distinguished into whispered and spoken. 
• It With tespectt to ftie fW rigns, I, r, «»i> 
land 71, &e sound of ii is added, if the half^ leng^ 
Mign is made hecm/ ; thtiSi r l^dt, '^ f-d^ a. m-^ 
<^ n-rf; and fhttt of f, if the half length sign i*- 
thains Kgkt; thus, r Uy ^ M, -. w^f, w^ fr^. 

HL Theite is no contmdted form fiirir ng4^ dr 
'^^ tlie tiigh ^ \i^ length and heavy^ bein^ 
ns^ for n-d. 

133. iS" Or j^ is added to the halfsigns by the 
iiircle, in the i^me manner as it is to tifie futl 
'Wgth signs; thus, N> p4iy ^ h^dz^ r% mi^ 
'H m-dz, &c. 

• 134. The isame principle of adding the valtife 
of f or dy by halving the length, is extended 
'Hkewise to tiie compound tAgnSj whether thc^ 
*liave a hook at one or both ends ; thus, *^ jort, 
5i bird, e- kr-t, e- gr-d; ^ pr4, % plftst^ ^ pr-f^t 

^ 136. H there is a final hbok, it may tie 
tidckened a littJe when rf is addfed ; thtis> \p^ 
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136. The compound-signs^ C Ir^ ^^ wij9, and 
*^ w, are not halved for these combinations; 
these signsj half length and heavy are used for 
Jrd^ m-dy and r-d. 

The Jrt and Ird may be struck upwards or 
downwards, when joined to a long sign ; thus, 
Vy^ or \ failed^ but otherwise, only downwarda 
The heavy Une is more easily struck down- 
wards. Half length signs must be struck in 
the same direction as the fuU length ones, to 
which the addition of ^ or e? is made. 

137. The upstroke r is halved for r4 ; thus, 
N/ in the word part ; and halved and made 
heavy for r-d ; thus, V> in afford. The do wn- 
w^ard r-d is, however, generally better, as v 
in board; ^ in cheered; C is Ir-t. (166.) 

138. The treble consonants of the pit (or 
pld)y prd^ and jw^series, should be named in 
analysing words like the corresponding double 
consonants, with the addition of r or d^ as in 
-peopled (pld),. papered (prd), hnrdened (dnd). 
(105, 107, 124.) Those of the p-shnt series are 
named by adding the last syllable of pBtient^ to 
the several sounds, jt?, 6, if, d^ &c. ; thus, p-shntj 
or with the d sound, as mrshnd^ in the word 
motioned The contractions, sprt^ tprd^ strt^ 
pnts, dntSj &c., may be called spwi^ qmrd^ ^urt^ 
puhntSf dtdhntSf S^Ct > 
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OF THE APDmONS AND CHANGES WHICH OCCUB AT 
THE END OF THE GONSONANT-SIONS. 

120. The method has been explained in 
the preceding chapters of joining the simple 
circle for s and z to the alphabetic-signs ; that 
of using the hooks for the liquids / and r ; and, 
finally, that of joining the circle to the douJ)le 
signs, formed by the addition of the hooks. 

All of these additions are made at the begin- 
ning of the consonant-signs. Other addi^on^i 
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and changes are made, for other purposes, at the 
end, which will be explained in this and the 
following chapters. The consonant-sounds, 
which are signified by hooks or changes made 
at the end of the alphabetic-sign, are, like the 
s or Zy signified by the circle, (72) distinct and 
single consonants ; that is, they do not blend in 
the utterance, like the Hquids / and r, with the 
preceding consonant, so as to fonn a double 
consonant (102.) These may, therefore, just as 
properly be written by their own separate signs. 
When represented in the contracted methods 
which are about to be explained, it is merely 
for the sake of brevity and compojctness in writ- 
ing. Hence, they separate, in reading, like the 
circle, as will be shown, whenever the vowel 
comes between them and the preceding single 
or double consonant The rules for placing 
and reading the vowel-signs, along with con- 
sonant-signs thus modified, Mrill be more fully 
stated after the several kinds of final changes 
have been specifically described. (141.) 



OP THE iV-HOOK. 

121. This hook is placed at the end of the 

alphabetic-signs upon the side which the r-hdok 

ocaiqpies at the beginningj as reacts the sttaight'^ 

9 
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Km-sigm ; but always upon tfa^e inner or canccme 
side of the curves; thus, \ p^ J tm^ — > h-n^ 
and Vi f-Tij ^ r-n, ^T /*w, --^.m-w, ^a w^ &c. 

An « or z is then added at the ead of woids 
onlt/y (for the plural of nouns, &c.), by merely 
carrying the hook round, so aa to complete a 
circle upon the straight signs ; thus, \ p-nsj as in 
the woid pence; \p'nZi as mpoam; J d-nsy as 
in dense; J drnz^ as in dens^ and turning or 
folding it withsin the circle, vpan the curves^ 
thus, ^-^ w-n^, as in mans. Thq cnrcle may 
be made a Uttle heavy for z. 

122. The combinations, sh-Ti^w^idi. z-hnyhsc^Q 
each two forms; thus, J^^oxcJ.J, according 
as the sign is strack up or down, Ilhe first 
forms are the same as. those for, s^, and ^sA-r, 
(115); and the second the saxae a3 those for* 
9hrli and zhrl^ (106.) They are easily distin- 
guished, howeyer, as the ^ fbmi \^ joined to 
the prisceding sign by the hook^ and then i^ruck 
tfpwc^ds ; and th^s sh^ is disQ joined i^the hookf 
and then strack domnvqrds,; wi^^, the shtm 
form, whether struck upwards or doumwards is 
always joined by the body of the sign, and the 
hook made last} thus, conipare, ^^ essential^ 

"^ cemurcf with -L^' ^^^ "^ m^^^^- 

The shrH and zhn. fornix ca^ only be struolb 
upwards when prec^4^ by i^kiiig:> consojiaiitt* 
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mgiij as they could not otherwise be distin- 
guished from sh-r coid zh-r. Strtick downwards, 
they may stand alone, thus, c^^^ dhine ; J, 8how% 
&c., because the sh-l and zh4 forms are never 

used, except when preceded by a long conson- 
ant-sign. 

123. The ^ In, and /^ m, c^ only be used 
when in conjunction with other long signs, as 
they would be taken for /r, chL The other 
forms must be used in such words as /C Une ; 
^ rain, &c. 

124. The combinations of the n-hook series 
partake of the double ^on^nant character, 
when no vowel intervenes, and they may then 
be named Uke the last syllables of the words 
tffocipan (pn), tur^n (bn), r&BXtin (tn), -suAden 
(dn), &c. 

The final ns curcle may, as a convenient 
name, be called ence or enz. The double circle, 
sis or dzy is then called ensu^ tmd is read thus, 
^ tenses^ "^ expenses. . 

SIGNS OP THE iV-HOOE SERlfeS USED AS WORD-SIGNS. 

125. The dlgn \ is used for npon; \ for 
been; Vo for phonography -and phonographic; 
v.. Above the line^fdr iqainion; y,f<x gemrali 
iii/^fipx (sh^coMm ; J fytthMi f £oi dbme; Mi4-^ 
on the line for ccm. 
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EXPLANATION OF THE iSHZV-HOOK. 

126. There still remains one position onljr 
in which the hook may be placed to the alpha- 
betical-signs which has not yet been employ- 
ed This is at the end of the straight-line-signs, 
upon the side which the Irhooh occupies at the 
beginning. It is found convenient to use the 
hook in this position for the combination of 
sounds, skoj or zhn^ which are heard in those 
very frequent, terminations of the English ]a&* 



guage, iianj sion^ dan; thus, No "p-shn; [ drshn; 

A final 9 or 2^ is then added by turning the 
circle widiiii th^ h6ok; fhus^ Si p-shn^; 
^ d'shns; ^It-skn^. 

128. Inasmuch a§ the hook can only be 
placed on the inner or boncave side of the 
curves, and as this position is already occupied 
by th^ nr/u>okj the t^rn^ation shn or zhn is 
added to the curved-signs, by merely making 
the hOok- twice the u^al^e, and a small circle 
is added at the end of it for a final s or zi thus, 
Vo f'shrij^ f) a-shny <s> n-mn, V^ f-shns^ ^ s-shns^ 
K^ n-skns. ' The hook m^Ei^ be thickeiiied A little 
for zhn; thus, Vj v-zAw, [/ d-r-zhn. It is fire- 
quen^ mbre convenient to write these termin- 
ations^ when they follow curve-signs, by the 
ftill forms, J Jot J? J 

139. The sign "^ above the line, is used as 
a wprd-sign for objection^ and is the only shn 
hook-sign used as a word-sign in ordinary writ* 
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EXPLANATION OF THEl HALF-LENGTH ^IQNS^ '' 

• ' .■-.,■. • . • 

■ ■ ■ •.■'■.•■■■■••. 

130. The t and d are sounds of very fi«^ 
qnent occurrence, and are often added to other 
consonant-sounds, with or without the inter- 
vention of a vowel, particularly in the forma- 
tion of the past tenses and perfect participles 
of the regular verbs. These two sounds- are 
written in phonography by the perpendicular 
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straight line, which, when added to another 
(Sign, or repeated, would sometimes carry the 
writing below the line, so as to mar the beauty 
qf its appearance. It is desirable^ therefore, 
both for the sake of brevity and elegance, to 
have a contracted method of representing these 
two sounds. But every position at which the 
hook or the circle can be joined to the alpha- 
betical signs,' is- aheady occupied. How, ihej^ 
can the t and d be represented, ^thout the 
.necessity of writing them in full? This appa- 
rent difficulty is beautifully provided for jin 
phonography, by recognising a diiferenGe be- 
tween the full length signs of the alphabet and 
the same signs written half their usual length*. 
. .'131. By making the signs of the alphabet 
iJialf length, we add, therefore, ^ either tot d tp 
their value ; that is, the half length sign reads 
just as the fall length sign, with ?Lt ox d add^d 
tp^ it would read ; thus, "" half length, is th^ same 
;as~| By this means it often happens that a 
-word of: several syllables occupies less space in 
writing, than a monosyllable written in full 
length signs. 

132. In order to determine whether it is 
. the sound of t or d^ which is added by the half 
'leogth, the following rules must be o][)serve4^q; 
L The sound of t is added tatbe whi^er^d 
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'^iibnsonatits, tilici th^t oTdto the spoken consoH- 
Jkiits ; in other words, #, if the sigtt id made b)r 
41 light line, dnd 4 if it is made bjrh heavy one; 
thus, \jp-«, N 6-d; v,/.r, V- v-d Thi& applies to 
all of the consonant alphabet, exfcept the liquidn; 
f and r, and the nasals, m n and ng^ which atis 
ttot distinguished into whispered and spoken 
■ It With tespecit to the fbur rigns, 4 r, iM^ 
tod n, the sound df rfis added, if the hatf lengA 
tfign is made heavy ; thns^ r t-dy "^ t-d^ >s m^ 
>^ n^rf; fend fhftt of t, if the half leiiigtii sign rt- 
ihains 1^^; thus, / ^ *> ♦•-?, -^ M4j ^ n4. 

HL Theite is no contracted form tm f^4, Or 
'%'d; the iSign ^ kklf length and heaTy, bein^ 
xtskid for ni-ef. 

133. jS^ or ^ is added to the half signs by the 
liircle, in the t^me manner as it is to tifie fail 
length signs; thus, n> p4ij ^ Ms5, ^ npH, 
^ m-dzj &c. 

134. The same principle of adding the valtte 
of t ot dj by halving the length, is extended 
likewise to the compound signs, whether thcjr 
tiave a hook at one or both ends ; thus, *^ jpW, 
^ blrdj c- kr-ty e- gr-d; ^ pr-t, % pl^, \ pr^, 
^p-shnt. 

' 136. If there is a final h6ok, it may bb 
thickened a little when d is added ; thus, \ p^ 
WA-»€i; %pii%d. ' • 
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136. The compound-signS) C Ir^^^ mpy and 
*^ vr, are not halved for these combinations; 
these signs, half length and heavy are used for 
/^ m-dj and r-d. 

The l-t and l-d may be struck upwards or 
downwards, when joined to a long sign ; thus, 
V/^ or \failedy but otherwise, only downwarda 
The heavy line is more easily struck down- 
wards. Hedf length signs must be struck in 
the same direction as the full length ones, to 
which the addition of ^ or cs? is made. 

137. The upstroke r is halved for r4 ; thus, 
N/ in the word part ; and halved and made 
heavy for r-d ; thus, V> in afford The down- 
ward r-d is, however, generally better, as v 
in board; ^ in cheered; C is hr-t. (166.) 

138. The treble consonants of the pit (or 
pW)^ prdj and ^Tw^series, should be named in 
analysing words like the corresponding double 
consonants, with the addition of i^ or e^ as in 
feopkd (pld),. papered (prd), huidened (dnd). 
(105, 107, 124.) Those of the p-shnt series are 
named by adding the last syllable of patient, to 
the several sounds, J9, 6, ^, dy &c. ; thus, p-shntj 
or with the d sound, as mrshndf in the word 
motioned The contractions, sprtj sprd, strt^ 
pnts, dntSy ^c, may be called spvrt^ tpurd^ sturt^ 
puhnts, dvhnts^ &;c« 
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OF THE APDinONS Alj[D CIUNQES WHICH OCCUR AT 
THE END OF THE CONSONANT-SIONS. 

120. The method has been explained in 
the preceding chapters of joining the simple 
circle for s and z to the alphabetic-signs ; that 
of using the hooks for the liquids / and r ; and, 
finally, that of joining the circle to the double 
signs, formed by the addition of the hooks. 

All of these additions are made at the begin- 
Aing of thie consonant-signs. Other addi^piii^ 
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and changes are made, for other purposes, af the 
end, which will be explained in this and the 
following chapters. The consonant-sounds, 
which are signified by hooks or changes made 
at the end of the alphabetic-sign, are, like the 
s or 2r, signified by the circle, (72) distinct and 
single consonants ; that is, they do not blend in 
the utterance, like the hquids /and r, with the 
preceding consonant, so as to form a double 
consonant (102.) These may, therefore, just as 
properly be written by their own separate signs. 
When represented in the contracted methods 
which are about to be explained, it is merely 
for the sake of brevity and compadness in writ- 
ing. Hence, they separate, in reading, like the 
circle, as will be shown, whenever the vowel 
comes between them and the preceding single 
or double consonant The rules for placing 
and reading the Vowel-signs, along with con- 
sonant-signs thus modified, will be more fully 
stated after the several kinds of final changes 
have been specifically described. (141.) 

OF THE A^HOOE. 

, • . i - ■ ' ■ • 

121. This hook is placed at the end of tjie 

diphabetic-signs vpon the side which the r-hdok 

oeaqties at the hegimting, aa reacts the sttdighr- 

9 
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Ime-signs ; but always upon the ifmer or concoM 
side of the curves; thus, \ p-n^ ] Pn^ —, h^n^ 
a^d Vi y-w, ^ r-n, ^T ^, -^.w-w, ^^ rMi, &c. 

An ^ or 2r is then added' at the emd of words 
ordyy (for the plural of nouna, &<J.), by merely 
carrymg the hook round, so a& to complete a 
circle xipon the straight signs ; thus» \ p-ns^ as in 
the vioxd. pence; \p'nz, as in pains; J d-ns, as 
in dense; J dmz^ as in defts^ and turning or 
folding it withm^ the Kurcle, vpan the curves, 
thus, ^-^ W-/12;, as in mads. TJhQ mncle may 
be made a Uttle heavy for z. 

122. The combinations, «A-%ai2d asAn^.have 
each two forms ; thus, J^ ^ ox^ cJ. J^ according 
as the sign is strack up or dpwn. The first 
forms are the same as-t^iose for, «^, and ^A-r, 
(115); and the second the sam^e^ a^ those foaD 
shrli and zh-l^ (106.) They ^a easily di^tin** 
guished, however, as the 4^ fonn isjaitted to 
the prficedirig sign by the. hooky and then strack 
f^nvards ; and this sh^. is alsQ- joined hg/ithe kookf 
and then struck dxyumvxprds,;- whUQ the «irfli 
form, whether struck upwards or downwards is 
always joined by the body of the sign, and the 
hook made last; thus, conipare, \^ essentia^ 
*^ cemsurct with -J^' or, ^q^ipension. 

The ^Atn and ^s^, f!pirm» can only l^ sibmalb 
upwards when, prec^^M by s^kfiig' cons(Qltlf^lt^ 
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sign, as they could not otherwise be distin* 

guished from sh-r eoid zhr. Strtick downwards, 

they may stand alone, thus, c^ ^ shine ; cJ shoum^ 

&c., because the sh-l and zh-l forms are never 

used, except when p5receded by a long conson- 
ant-sign. 

123. The ^ In, and /^ m, c^ only -be used 
when in conjunction with other long signs, as 
they would be taken for /r, chL The other 
forms must be used in such words as /C Une; 
^ rain, &c. 

124. The combinations of the n-hook series 
partake of the double consonant character, 
when no vowel intervenes, and they may then 
be named like the last syllables of the words 
tympan (pn), tuiban (bn), margin (tn), "sudden 
(dn), &c. 

The fibaal ns circle may, as a convenient 
name, be called ence or enz. The double circle, 
m or siz, is then called ensis, and is read thus, 
^ tensesj "^ eoiypenses. , 

■ 

SIGNS OF THE iV-HOOE SEIUES TJSiTD AS WORD-SIGNS. 
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. J.25. The ^gn \ is used for npon; \ fot 
been; \^ for pJionogrc^hy -cuid phonographic'; 
>j?, A))oVe the line, fdr itpinion; yion general ; 
i^^fSpi^oCcaai&n ; J ^don^i f* &>t &iane; abd-^ 
on the line for can. 
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EXPLANATION OF THE SHN-HOOK* 

126. There still remains one position onljr 
in which the hook may be placed to the alpha- 
betical-signs which has not yet been employ- 
ed This is at the end of the straight-line-signs, 
upon the side which the l-hook occupies at the 
beginning. It is found convenient to use the 
hook in this position for the combination of 
sounds^ shn, or zhn, which are heard in those 
yeiy frequent terminations of the Englidh lab- 



guage, tior^ sian^ dan; thus, No "prshn; [ d-skn; 
-J krshn, &c. ' ' ^ . 

A final ^ or z is then added by turning the 
OTcle 'witiliSnL th^ h6ok; thus^ Si p*^^; 
^ d'shns; ^h^hk^. 

128. Inasmuch a§ th^ hook can only be 
placed on the inner of concave side of the 
curves, and as this position is already occupied 
by th^ n^okj the t^rn^ation shn'ox zhn is 
added to the curved-signs, by merely malring 
the hook, twice the usual'size, and a small circle 
is added at the end of it fyr a final s or 2r; thus, 
Vo f'shnj^ i) s-shn, vO Urmn, \^ f-shns^ ^ s-shns^ 
K^ n-skns. ' The hook m|5i^ be thickeiied d little 
for zhn; thus, Vj Y'zhn,\/ d-r-^A^i. It is fire- 
quenl9^ mbre convenient to write these .termin- 
ations^ when they follow curve-sigiis, by the 
ftill forms, J J or 3 J 

139. The sign "^ above the line, is used as 
a wprd-sigi^ J*of ohjecUon^ and is the only ska 
hook-sign used as a word-sign in ordinary writ- 
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130. The t and d are sounds of very fi» 
qnent occurrence, and are often added to other 
consonant-sounds, with or without the inter- 
vention of a vowel, particularly in the forma- 
tion of the past tenses and perfect participles 
of the regular verbs. These two sounds are 
mitten in phonography by the perpendicular 
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straight line, which, when added to another 
(Sign, or repeated, would sometimes carry the 
writing below the line, so as to mar the beauty 
of its appearanca It is desirable^ therefore, 
both for the sake of brevity and elegance, to 
. have a contracted method of representing these 
two sounds. , But every position at which the 
hook or the circle can be joined to the alpha- 
betical signs,' is* aheady occupied. How, theii, 
can the t and d be represeiated, without the 
.necessity of writing them in full? This appa- 
rent difficulty is beautifully provided for jin 
phonography, by recognising a difference be- 
tween the full length signs of the fdphabet^ and 
the same signs written half their usual length*; 
. / 131, By making the signs of the alphabet 
rjialf length, we add, therefore, • either tor d tp 
their value ; that is, the half length sign reads 
just as the fall length sign, with at or d added 
to it would read ; thus, "" half length, is the same 
'as~| By this means it often happens, that a 
-word of several syllables occupies less space in 
Witing, than a monosyllable written in full 
length signs. 

132. In order to determine whether it is 
.the sound of t or rf, which is added by the half 
Jeixgth, tbe following rules mcust be o]t)serve4.:j; 

L The sound of t is added tathe wh3^y[^r^d 
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"^iibnsohatits, tilici that oFdto the spoken consoA- 
Ibits ; in other words, f, if the sigfl is made by 
H light line, dnd dj if it is made by b heavy one; 
thus, \jp-«, N Ihdj v,/.r, V- iHot This applies tb 
all of the consonant alphabet, except the liquidi^ 
f and r, and the nasals, m n and ng, which ai^ 
mtt distinguished mto whispered and spoken. 
' It With *espe<it to the fbur fflgns, 4 r, «»i> 
khd n,fhe sound df c^ is added, if the haif^leng^ 
tfgn is made keewff ; thns^ r l^ '^ t-d, ^ m^ 
's^ nrd; ^d that of r, if the half lengOi sign r6- 
ihains Kght; thus, ^ W, *> M, -^ m-t, ^ n4. 

m Theite is no contracted form tat fig4y dr 
i/^^d^ tlie iSign <^ kklf length and faefaTy, bein^ 
xa^ for iv-d 

133. iS" or ^ is added to the half-Agns by the 
liircle, in the same manner as it is to the fail 
length signs; thus, N> |^f*, ^ Ms5, n> m^ 
•^ m-efe, &c. 

134. The same principle of adding the value 
6f t ox dj by halving the length, is extended 
likewise to the compound signs, whether they 
tiave a hook at one or both ends ; thus, *^ pVt^ 
\ blrdy c- Ar-f, e- gr-d; ^ pr-t, \ plrfitj ^s jsir^, 
'^P'shnt. 

136. If there is a final h6ok, it may bb 
thickened a little when d is added ; thtiS, \ p^ 
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136. The compound-signS) ^ /r,/^ mj9, and 
*^ VTj are not heilved for these combinations; 
these signs, half length and heavy are used for 
I'd, m-dy and r-d. 

The Irt and Jrd may be struck upwards or 
downwards, when joined to a long sign ; thus, 
Vy^ or ^failed, but otherwise, only downwards. 
The heavy line is more easily struck down- 
wards. Half length signs must be struck in 
the ssime direction as the full length ones, to 
which the addition oit ox d\s made. 

137. The upstroke r is halved for r4 ; thus, 
\/ in the word part ; and halved and made 
heavy for r-d ; thus, Vx in afford The down- 
ward r-d is, however, generally better, as v 
in board; ^ in dveered; C is Ir-t. (166.) 

138. The treble consonants of the pit (or 
pld), prdj and pnd-senes, should be named in 
analysing words like the corresponding double 
consonants, with the addition of * or 4 as in 
peopkd (pld),. papered (prd), hnrdened (dnd). 
(105, 107, 124.) Those of the p-shnt series are 
named by adding the last syllable of pa^t^, to 
the several sounds, p, b, t, d, &c. ; thus, p-shnty 
or with the d sound, as ni'shndy in the word 
motioned The contractions, sprtj 9prd^ strt^ 
pntSy dntSy ^Cy may be called spurtj ipurd^ ^urtf 
puhntSf duhntSf ^c, 
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OF THE ADDITIONS AND CIUNGES WHICH OCCUR AT 
THE END OF THE CONS0NANT-SION& 

120. The method has been explained in 
the preceding chapters of joining the simple 
circle for s and z to the alphabetic-signs ; that 
of using the hooks for the liquids / and r ; and, 
finally, that of joining the circle to the double 
signs, formed by the addition of the hooks. 

All of these additions are made at the begin- 
ning of thie consonant-signs. Other addijCiphA 
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and changes are made, for other purposes, at the 
end, which will be explained in this and the 
following chapters. The consonant-sounds, 
which are signified by hooks or changes made 
at the end of the alphabetic-sign, are, like the 
s or Zy signified by the circle, (72) distinct and 
single consonants ; that is, they do not blend in 
the utterance, like the Uquids /and r, with the 
preceding consonant, so as to form a double 
consonant (102.) These may, therefore, just as 
properly be written by their own separate signs. 
When represented in the contracted methods 
which are about to be explained, it is merely 
for the sake of brevity and compactness in writ- 
ing. Hence, they separate, in reading, like the 
circle, as will be shown, whenever the vowel 
comes between them and the preceding single 
or double consonant The rules for placing 
and reading the vowel-signs, along with con- 
sonant-signs thus modified, will be more* fully 
stated after the several kinds of final changes 
have been specifically described. (141.) 

OF THE 7V-H00K. 

121. This hook is placed at the end of the 

idphabetic-signs Mpon the side which the r-kdok 

oeaqries at the beginnings as tei^cts the stimght^ 

9 
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line-signs ; but always upon tb^e imer or comtMHt 
side of the curves; thus, n> p-n^ J **w, -^ A^n^ 
and Va f-Uj ^ r-/i, ^ Im, -'^.m^n, ^^ r^n, &c. 

An ^ or z is then added' at the ead of words 
onb/y (for the plural of nouns, &<j.), by merely 
carrying the hook rounds so aa^ to complete a 
circle upon the straight signs ; thua^ \ p-ns^ as in 
the word pence; \p-nzy as inpcdns; J d-ns, as 
in dense; J d^Zy as in dens^ and turning or 
folding it vxithm the circle, vp<m the curves, 
thus, ^-^ m-nzy as in maris. TJhQ (rircle may 
be made a httle heavy for z. 

122. The combinations, shn^ and ^*An,. have 
each two forma; thus, J^ ^oxcJ. J^ according 
as the sign is strack up or dpwiit The &st 
forms cue the same as. those for, «^r, and ^sA*^, 
(115) ; and the second the sa^i^ a^ those f<» 
shrli and zhrly (106,) They ^e easily di^tin- 
giiished, however, as the sk-ji ismn. is joined to 
the preceding sign by the hooky and then: struck 
i^pwards ; and thp sk^. is aiaQjoined hf^the hook% 
and then strupk doumwqrds,; whiles the ^bfili 
form, whether struck upwards or dovmwards is 
always joined by the body of the sign, and the 
hook made last ; thus, compare, \^ essential, 
"^ censure, wifh "L^* or. ^(ns^ension. 

The shm and zh:n. foitn^ can only, be siiaffialfc 
upwards when prec^^d by i^kfiig; cansisAifaitf^ 
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sign, as they could not otherwise be distm- 

guished from shr and zA-r. Struck downwards, 

they may stand alone, thus, cJ^ shine ; J, showrty 

&c., because the sh4 and zh-l forms are never 

used, except when preceded by a long conson- 
ant-sign. 

123. The ^ In, and /^ m, c^oa only be used 
when in conjunction with other long signs, as 
they would be taken for /r, chL The other 
forms must be used in such words as /^ Kne ; 
"^' rainj &c. 

124. The combinations of the w-hook series 
partake of the double consonant character, 
\irhen no vowel intervenes, and they may then 
be named like the last syllables of the words 
tjiDpcm (pn), tuiban (bn), maitin (tn), sud^^en 
(dn), &c. 

The final ns circle may, as a convenient 
name, be called ence or enz. The double circle, 
sk or siz. is then called ensis. and is read thus, 
^, fensesj ""^ expenses. 

•■ ■ v ■ 
nOKS OP THE iV-HOOK SERIES USED AS WORD-SIGNS. 

. 125. The sign \ is used for upon; \ foi- 
hettki Va for phonography -and phonographic; 
Y.. ^ove the line, for opinion; y for general; 
if/iiffX!i\Q(k>asum ; J for done; (^ for (dxme; and -^ 
oa the line for can. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
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EXPLANATION OF THE flrjffZV^HOOK. 

126. There still remains one position only 
in which the hook may be placed to the alpha- 
betical-signs which has not yet been employ- 
ed This is at the end of the straight-line-signs^ 
upon the side which the Irhooh occupies at the 
beginning. It is found convenient to use the 
hook in this position for the combination of 
sounds, dm^ or zhn^ which are heard in those 
very frequent termmations of the English laki* 



guage, tian, siarij dan; thus, \, p-shn; |^ d-shn; 
—3 krshn, &c. ^ 

A final s OT z is then added by tummg the 
.circle MddtfcL thfe h6ok; thus^ N^ p-^^; 
^ drshns; ^)kr^hfUf. 

128. Inasmuch a§ the hook can only be 
placed on the inner of concave side of the 
curves, and as this position is already occupied 
by th^ n^ohy the t^rii^ation ^m'ox ihn is 
added to the curved-signs, by merely making 
the hOolctWice the u^ual'size, and a small circle 
is added a^ the end of it for a final s (x 2:; thus, 
Vo f-mn;^ J s-*^^ ^-^ u-otw, V^ t-shnsj (j s-shns^ 
K^ n-ikfis. ' The hook'mjkjf' be thickeiiedyd little 
for zhn ; thus, Vo y-zhn, J/ d-r-2:^ It is fire- 
quenlfymbre convenient to write these .termin- 
ations^ when they follow curve-sigus, by the 
full forms, J Jot 3 J 

129. The sign "^ above the line, is used as 
a WQrdHsign for objectioih and is the only skn 
hook^ usea as a word-sign in ordinary writ. 
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EXPLANATION OF THfi fiALF-LENGTH SIGNS, 
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130. The t and d are sounds of very fi» 
qaent occurrence, and are often added to other 
consonant-sounds, with or without the inter- 
vention of a vowel^ particularly in the forma- 
tion of the past tenses and perfect participles 
of the regular verbs. These two sounds are 
written in phonography by the perpendicular 
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straight line, which, when added to another 
mgn, or repeated, would sometimes cany the 
writing below the line, so as to mar the beauty 
qf its appearance. It is desirablej therefore, 
both for the sake of brevity and elegance, to 
. have a contracted method of representing these 
two sounds, But every position at which the 
h,ook or the circle can be joined to the alpha- 
.betical signs,' is: already occupied. How, then, 
can the t and d be represei^ited, without the 
;ttecessity of writing them in fufl? This appa- 
rent difficulty is beautifully provided for jin 
phonography, by recognising a dLOference be- 
tween the full length signs of the alphabet^ and 
the same signs written half their usual length-, 
r,,! 131. By inaking the signs of the alphabet 
ijialf length, we add, therefore, • either t ox d to 
their value ; that is, the half length sign reads 
just £is the fall length sign, with at or d added 
, t? it would read ; thus, "" half length, is th^ same 
jas ~\ By this means it often happens, that a 
-word of several syllables occupies less space in 
Writing, than a monosyllable written in full 
length signs. 

132. In order to determine whether it is 
. fke sound of t or d^ which is added by the half 
'Jeixgth, tijiQ: following rules must be oji^served :; ^ 

L The sound of t is added to the whimpered 
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'^bbnsohatits, tmci thM of df to the spoken consoA- 
Ibits ; in other i^ords, f, if &e sign is made by 
a light line, smd 4 UP it is made by ti h^aVjone; 
thus, \ jt^*, N 6-rfi v,/)f, ^ v-d Thilsi applies to 
«Q1 of the consonant alphabet, except the liquids^ 
t and r, and the na^sals, m n and ngj tv'hich ans 
hut distinguished into whispered and spoken 
" It With tespecJt to the fbto- mghs, i; >, «> 
ishd n, the sound df li is added, if the hait^ letig^ 
'tfgn is made ketmy ; thUi^ /^ If-e^ ^ i^-d^ >. n^4 
w n-6? ; and fhftt of *, if the hdf leiiigth sign t*- 
ihains 1^; thus, >" W, *> ♦•-?, -. t/^, <^ tp*. 

ELL Theite is no contradted foiin fair i^-f, dr 
"Hg^d, tlie i^ign <> liklf length and heory, beiA^ 
us^ for iv-d. 

133. iS' dr^ is added to the halffiHgns by the 
tiircle, in the tome manner as it is to t&Le full 
length signs; thus, v> |^^, ^ b-dz^ n> m^ 
H rrirdz, ttc. 

134. The isame principle of adding the valtte 
of f or d^ by halving the length, is extendi^ 
likewise to the compound signs, whelier tfac^ 
kave a hook at one or both ends ; thus, ^ plk^ 
\ bird, c- kr-t, e- gr-d; ^ pr-t, % pt-ntj ^ pr^^ 
'^p'shfit. 

' 135. If there is a final h6ok, it may he 
thickened a little when d is added ; thtis, "^ p^ 
^k-nd^ \ptnd. i- . « 
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136. The compound-signS) C Ir^^^ mj9, and 
*^ vr^ are not heilved for these combinations; 
these signs, half length and heavy are used for 
Ird^ Wrdy and r-d. 

The Jrt and Jrd may be struck upwards or 
downwards, when joined to a long sign ; thus, 
Vy^ or ^ failed^ but otherwise, only downwards. 
The heavy line is more easily struck down- 
wards. Half length signs must be struck in 
the ssime direction as the full length ones, to 
which the addition of ^ or £3? is made. 

137. The upstroke r is halved for r4 ; thus, 
\/ in the word part ; and halved and made 
heavy for r-d ; thus, Vx in afford The down- 
ward r-d is, however, generally better, as v 
in board; ^ in cheered; C is lr4. (166.) 

138. The treble consonants of the pU (or 
JP&?), prd^ and jwc^series, should be named in 
analysing words like the corresponding double 
consonants, with the addition of ^ or 4 ^ ^ 
peopkd (pld),. papered (prd), hnrdened (dnd). 
(105, 107, 124.) Those of the pshnt series are 
named by adding the last syllable of patientj to 
the several sounds, p, b, t^ d^ &c. ; thus, p-sknt^ 
or with the d sound, as iri-skridj in the word 
motioned. The contractions, sprty sprd^ strt^ 
pntSj dntSy ^c.» may be called qntrtj ipurd^ ^urtf 
puhntSf dukntSf ^c. 
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OF THE ADDITIONS AND CIUNGES WHICH OCCITR AT 
THE END OF THE CONS0NANT-SION& 



120. The method has been explained in 
the preceding chapters of joining the simple 
circle for 9 and z to the alphabetic-signs ; that 
of using the hooks for the liquids / and r ; and, 
finally, that of joining the circle to the double 
fiigns, formed by the addition of the hooka 

All of these additions are made at the begin- 
ning of this consonant-signs. Other addijE^pnih 
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and changes are made, for other purposes, at the 
end, which will be explained in this and the 
following chapters. The consonant-sounds, 
which are signified by hooks or changes made 
at the end of the alphabetic-sign, are, like the 
s or Zj signified by the circle, (72) distinct and 
single consonants ; that is, they do not blend in 
the utterance, like the Uquids /and r, with the 
preceding consonant, so as to form a double 
consonant (102.) These may, therefore, just as 
properly be written by their own separate signs. 
When represented in the contracted methods 
which are about to be explained, it is merely 
for the sake of brevity and compactness in writ- 
ing. Hence, they separate, in reading, like the 
circle, as will be shown, whenever the vowel 
comes between them and the preceding single 
or double consonant The rules for placing 
and reading the Vowel-signs, along with con- 
sonant-signs thus modified, wiU be more* fully 
stated after the several kinds of final changes 
have been specifically described. (141.) 
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121. This hook is placed at the end of tfie 

idphabetic-signs vpon the side which the r-hbok 

oeaqnes izt the beginnings ieus tei^pects' the stimghi' 

9 
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line-signs ; but always upon the inner or cancoBi 
side of the curves; thus, n> p^n, J f*w, —> h-t^ 
and Va f-n^ ^ r-/i, ^ ^, --;>.«i-'/i, ^^ rMi, &c. 

An 5 or z is then added at the end of words 
ontyy (for the plural of nouns, &c.), by merely 
carrying the hook rounds so as to conaplete a 
circle upon the straight signs ; thus, \ p-ns, as in 
the woidpence; \p'nz^ as inpcdns; J d-nsy as 
in dense; J d-nZy as in denSi and turning or 
folding it vxitkin the circle, upon the curves^ 
thus, .^^ m-nzy as in 9nans. Thq oircle may 
be made a little heavy for z. 

122. The combinations, sh-n. aad ^-^ have 
each two forms ; thus, J^ ^ ox cJ J, according 
as the sign is strack up or dpwn. The first 
forms are the same as. those for, «^, and ^A-r, 
(115); and the second the same a^ those for 
shrli and zhrl^ (106.) They are easUy distin- 
guished, however, as the sM form ]& joined to 
the preceding sign by the hook^ and then struck 
tffnuards ; and the ^hr is also, joined bff the hook^ 
and then struck doumwardsj while, the shrfk 
form, whether struck upwards or downwards is 
always joined by the body of the sign, and the 
hook made last ; thus, compare, \^ essential^ 

^ cemsjure^ witfx iL>-^' ^^j j^twension. 
The shrH and zh-n. forms can only, be fitruok 

iipwards .when prece^d by a.long conso&antt. 



mga, as they could not otherwise be distm- 

guished from sh-r and zh^. Struck downwards, 

they may stand alone, thus, ^J^ shine ; J, shown^ 

&c., because the sM and zhA forms are never 

used, except when preceded by a long conson- 
ant-sign. 

123. The (T In^ and /^ m^ c^ only be used 
when in conjunction with other long signs, as 
they would be taken for /r, chl. The other 
forms must be used in such words eis /C line ; 
"^' rain^ &c. 

124. The combinations of the w-hook series 
partake of the double feonsonant character, 
when no vowel intervenes, and they may then 
be named like the last syllables of the words 
tympan (pn), tuxban (bn), mar^m (tn), sudden 
(dn), &c. 

The final ns circle may, as a convenient 
name, be called ence or enz. The double circle, 
OB or sizj is then called ensis^ and is read thus, 
^, tensesj ""^ expenses. 

glONS OF THE iV-HOOK SERIES USED AS WORD-SIGNS. 

125. The sign \ is used for vpon; \ foi' 
bjten; \^ for phonography -and phonographic; 
^g!. Ajbove the line, for ifpinian; yioi general; 
i^^ffpX QCcawm ; J for tfoni^; f^ for dUme; 
on the line for can. 
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EXPLANATION OF THE fifffiV-HOOK. 

126. There still remains one position only 
in which the hook may be placed to the alpha- 
betical-si^s which has not yet been employ- 
ed This is at the end of the straight-line-signs, 
upon the side which the Uhook occupies at the 
beginning. It is found convenient to use the 
hook in this position for the combination of 
sounds^ dm^ or zhn^ which are heard in those 
very frequent tenxdnalions of the English laxir 



guage, iionj sion^ dan; thus, \, -p-shn; [ drshn; 
—3 )L'shn^ &c. • ' 

A final 5 or 2? is then added by turning the 
circle wMlbi thfe h6ok; thus^ Na p*^;l^; 
^ di'shns; — *k-J^iS^. 

128. Inasmuch ai; the hook can only be 
placed on the inner of concave side of the 
curves, and as this position is already occupied 
by th^ nrhooh^ the tdripifiation shn'ox zhn is 
added to ttie curved-signs, by merely middng 
the hoot twice the usuql^e, and a sm£^ circle 
is added at the end of it fgr a final ^ or 2:; thus, 
Vo f'shny^ J s-^An, vo n-mn, V3 f-shnsj ^ s-shns^ 
kS> Ti'skns. ' The hook m|0k^ be thickeited^ little 
for zhn ; thus, Vj Y-zhn, J/ d-r-2:An. It is fi^ 
quentiy iiibre convenient to write these .termin- 
ations^ when they follow curve-signa, by the 
full forms, J J ox 3 J 

129. The sign "^ above the line, is used as 
a WQid-flign for chjection, and is the only shn 
hook-sign used as a word-sign in ordinary writ* 
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130. The t and d are sounds of very ^ 
qaent occurrence, and are often added to other 
consonant-sounds, with or without the inter- 
vention of a vowel, particularly in the forma- 
tion of the past tenses and perfect participles 
of the regular verbs. These two sounds are 
written in phonography by the perpendicular 
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straight line, which, when added to another 
fiign, or repeated, would sometinies cany the 
writing helow the line, so as to mar the beauty 
of its appearance. It is desirable^ therefore, 
both for the sake of brevity and elegance, to 
have a contracted method of representing these 
two sounds. But every position at which the 
liook or the circle can be joined to the alpha- 
.betical signs,' is* aheady occupied. How, theii, 
;can the t and d be represented, without the 
.ULCcessity of writing them in full? This appa- 
rent difficulty is beautifully provided for jn 
phonography, by recognising a difference be- 
tween the full length signs of the alphabet^ and 
the same signs written half their usual length. 
V:.' 131. By nxaking the signs of the alphabet 
jjialf length, we add, therefore, • either t or d :ip 
their value ; that is, the half length sign reads 
just as the full length si^, with at or d add^d 
to it would read ; thus, "" half length, is th^ same 
^«s I By this means it often happens, that a 
-word of several syllables occupies less space in 
writing, than a monosyllable written in full 
length signs. 

132. In order to determine whether it is 
.the sound of f or d, which is added by the half 
'lei]^gth, tb^ following rules must be o^serve<i.q ; 

L The sound of t is added ta the wU^per^d 
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'^(Sbnsohatits, &xi^ that of k? to the spoken consod- 
Jkiits ; hi other -words, f, if tiie sigfl iis made bjr 
41 light line, and «^ if it is made by & heaVy one ; 
thus, \jp-^, N 6-^ v,/-f, ^ r-et This applies to 
idl of the consonant alphabet, except the liquid!!^ 
I and r, and the nasals, m n and tig", tfrhich aie 
ht>t distinguished into trhispered and spoken. 
■ It With respefJt to the fW agns, i^ f , *i, 
llhd fly ihe sound df d is addedj if the half^ leng^ 
1flgn is made kemn/ ; thns^ r t-d, "^ t-d^ /k m^ 
w n-£3?; fend that of t, if the half leiigfli sign i*- 
Chains Kght; tRus, r U^ ^ M, -^ fn4y ^ n4. 

ni Theite is no contradted form fc* t^-t^ dr 
if^^d, the tSigh ^ half length and hefaTy, beiAg 
its^ for n^dl 

133. 5^ or is is added to the halfsigns by the 
tiircle, in the i^ame maftner as it is to the fuil 
length signs; thus, No p4^^ >• h-dz^ n^ np^ 
'H ntrdZy &c. 

134. The same principle of adding the valtie 
of f or dy by halving the length, is extended 
•likewise to the compound ftigns, whether thc^ 
'iiave a hook at one or both ends ; thus, ^ pVi^ 
\ bldy c- hr-ty ^ gr-d; ^ pr-t, % pl^^ ^^ J^^i 
'"^p-sknt. 

^ 135. If there is a final h6ok, it may bb 
tfdckened a little when d is added ; thud, "^ p^ 
\pi^hd. 
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. 136. The compound-signS) C Ir^/^ mp^ and 
*^ vr^ are not halved for these combinations; 
these signs, half length and heavy are used for 
Jrd^ m-df and r-d. 

The l-t and l-d may be struck upwards or 
downwards, when joined to a long sign ; thus, 
\r- or \failedy but otherwise, only downwarda 
The heavy line is more easily struck down- 
wards. Half length signs must be struck in 
the same direction as the full length ones, to 
which the addition of ^ or rf is made. 

137. The upstroke r is halved for r4 ; thui^ 
N/ in the word part ; and halved and made 
heavy for r-d ; thus, V/ in affoid The down- 
ward r-d is, however, generally better, as v 
in board; ^ in cheered; C is hr-t. (166.) 

138. The treble consonants of the pU (or 
jpZi), prd^ and jm^series, should be named in 
analysing words like the corresponding double 
consonants, with the addition of ^ or <i^ as in 
peopled (pld),. papered (prd), hurdened (dnd). 
(105, 107, 124.) Those of the p-sknt series are 
named by adding the last syllable of jpatienty to 
the several sounds, p, 6, ^, dy &c. ; thus, p-shnt^ 
or with the d sound, as la-shndj in the word 
fnotioned The contractions, sprt^ sprd^ strt^ 
pntSy dntSy ^c, may be called sptart^ qmrd, sturt^ 
puhntSj dvhnts^ &Ct . ^ . - v > 
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OF THE APDITIONS Al^D CBULNGES WHICH OCCUB AT 
THE END OF THE QONSONANT-SIONS. 

120. The method has been explained in 
the preceding chapters of joining the simple 
circle for s and z to the alphabetic-signs ; that 
of using the hooks for the liquids / and r ; and, 
finally, that of joining the circle to the douJ)le 
signs, formed by the addition of the hooks. 

All of these additions are made at the begin- 
ning of this consonant-signs. Other addijilpiiii 
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and changes are made, for other purposes, at the 
end, which will be explained in this and the 
following chapters. The consonant-sounds, 
which are signified by hooks or changes made 
at the end of the alphabetic-sign, are, like the 
$ or z^ signified by the circle, (72) distinct and 
single consonants ; that is, they do not blend in 
the utterance, like the Uquids /and r, with the 
preceding consonant, so as to form a double 
consonant (102.) These may, therefore, just as 
properly be written by their own separate signs. 
When represented in the contracted methods 
which are about to be explained, it is merely 
for the sake of brevity and compactness in writ- 
ing. Hence, they separate, in reading, like the 
circle, as will be shown, whenever the vowel 
comes between them and the preceding single 
or double consonant The rules for placing 
afid reading the Vowel-signs, along with con- 
sonant-signs thus modified, will be more fully 
stated after the several kinds of final changes 
have been specifically described. (141.) 

I * . 

OF THE A^HOOK. 

I 
1 , I ■ ■ • « 

121. This hook is placed at the end of tjie 

idphabetic-signs npon the side wMch the r-hbok 

OMtpies at the beginnings as rei^pecfs the stimght* 

9 
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line-signs ; but always upon fhe inner or conca&e 
side of the curves; thus, n> p-n, J t*n^ -^ k-n^ 
and Vi f-ny ^ r-nj C /-w, --;i.m-/i> .^ fMi, &c. 

An « or z is then added at the end of words 
ordy^ (for the plural of nouns, &c.), by merely 
carrymg the hook round, so as to complete a 
circle upon the straight signs ; thus, \ p-ns^ as in 
the wordj^^nce; \p'nZy as vapcdr^; J drtis^ as 
in dense; J drnz^ as in dens^ and turning or 
folding it untkin the <2ircle, t^on the curves^ 
thus, ^^ nirnzy as in maris. The cnrcle may 
be made a httle heayy for z. 

122. The combinations, sh-Tii and a:-Aiz^ have 
each two forms ; thus, J^ J ox, cJ U according 
as the sign is strack up or dpwn. The first 
forms are the same as. those foi; «^, and ^e^, 
(115); and the second the sain^ a3 those fw 
shrli and zhrl^ (106.) They ore easily distin*- 
guished, however, as the skf^ form ia joined to 
the preceding sign hy the- hooky and then struck 
iffnuards ; and the sh^. is aiaojoined h^the hooky 
and then stmck dowmvards.; whiles the skfk 
form, whether struck upwards or dotjonwards is 
always joined by the body of the sign, and the 
hook made last ; thus, compare, \^ essentia^ 
"^ cemure^ with iL^» or. i^ (pension. 

The shrH a^id zfni. form» can only be sitruck 
upwards when, pr^oe^d by a%ky|ig; censoji^iltc^ 



sign, as they could not otherwise be distin- 
guished from shrT £ttid zh^. Strtick downwEirds, 
they may stand alone, thus^ c^^ shine ; J, shown^ 
&c., because the sh-l and zh4 forms Eire never 

used, except when j^eceded by a long conson- 
ant-sign. 

123. The /T l^y aiid /^ m, c^n only he used 
when in <ronjunction with other long signs, as 
they would be taken for Ir, chL The other 
forms must be used in such words as /C line ; 
"^* rain^ &c. 

124. The combinations of the w-hook series 
partake of the double consonant cheiracter, 
when no vowel intervenes, and they may then 
be named like the last syllables of the words 
tpnpcm (pn), tuiban (bn), xawctin (tn), sudden 
(dn), &c. 

. The final ns circle may, as a convenient 
name, be called ence or enz. The double circle, 
m or siz^ is then called ensisj and i3 f ead thus, 
^, fmsesj "^ expenses. 

8IOKS OF THE JV-HOOK SERIES USED AS WORD-SIGNS* 



J 



, 125, The ^ign \ is used for upon; \ for 
2{€f»; Vsi for phonography -and phonographic'; 
>a?., Above the line, for ifpimon; yfor gemral-; 
€if^flp\\QC€ca^ J fordone; f for Hktm; and -4 
on the line for can. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

OF THE SHN'ILOOK. 
TABLE, 



EXPLANATION OF THE SHN'KOOKs 

126. There still remains one position only 
in which the hook may be placed to the alpha- 
betical-si^s which has not yet been employ- 
ed This is at the end of the straight-Une-signs, 
upon the side which the l-hook occupies at the 
beginning. It is found convenient to use the 
hook in this position for the combination of 
sounds, dm, or zhn, which are heard in those 

very frequent terminations of the English latir 

■ . •• 



mi 

guage, tionj sion, dan; thus, \, -p-sihn; \, d-shn; 
—3 k'shn, &c. • ' . 

A final 9 or 2; is then added by turning the 
.circle wMlbi thfe h6ok; thtis^ N^ p*^;l^; 
^ drshns; ^)trshM. 

128. Inasmuch s^ th^ hook can only be 
placed on the inner of concave side of the 
curves, and as tMs position is already occupied 
by th^ nphooh^ the tdrn^ation shn or zhn is 
added to the curved-^igns, by merely xruiking 
the hoot twice the u^uql'size, and a sm£^ circle 
is added at the end of it far a final s or 2:; thus, 
Vo f-^Xn,'^ J s-^An, vo n-mn, V3 i-shnsj (j s-shnSf 
K^ n-skns. ' The hook "m^^ be thickeiied A little 
for zhn; thus, Vj v-zhn^]/ d-i-zhn. It is fi^ 
quentiy mbre convenient to write these .tfermin- 
atLon&, when they follow curve-signs, by the 
full forms, J J or 3 J 

129. The sign "^ above the line, is used as 
a wprd-idgn for chjection^ and is the only shn 
hook-sign used as a word-sign in ordinary writ* 

i ; • 1 : 
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EXPLANATION OF THfi HALF-LENGTH SIQNSt 
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130. The t and d are sounds of very ^» 
qaent occurrence, and are often added to other 
consonant-sounds, with or without the inter- 
vention of a vowel, particularly in the forma- 
tion of the past tenses and perfect participles 
of the regular verbs. These two sounds are 
written in phonography by the perpendicular 
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straight line, which, when added to another 
fiign, or repeated, would sometinies cany the 
writing below the line, so as to mar the beauty 
of its appearance. It is desirable^ therefore, 
both for the sake of brevity and elegance, to 
. have a contracted method of representing these 
two sounds. But every position at which the 
hook or the circle can be joined to the alpha- 
.betical signs,' is- aheady occupied How, then, 
can the t and d be represented, without the 
.ULjBcessity of writing them in full? This appa- 
rent difficulty is beautifully provided for Jn 
phonography, by recognising a dilSerence be- 
tween the full length signs of the alphabet^ and 
the same signs written half their usual lengtbr; 
.:/ 131. By making the signs of the alphabet 
ijialf length, we add, therefore, - either tor dtp 
l^eii value ; that is, the half length sign reads 
just as the full length sign, with at ox d add^d 
,tp it would read ; thus, "" half length, is th^ same 
;as ~| By this means it often happens, that a 
-word of several syllables occupies less space in 
Writing, than a monosyllable written: in full 
length signs. 

132. In order to determine whether it U 
.the sound of t or d^ which is added by the half 
'Jiejnigth, the: following :rules .must be o][)served :j i 
L The sound of t is added ta the wlo^er^d 



'^bbnsohatits, and that of k? to the spoken consoil- 
ikttts ; in other -words, f, if tiie sigtt is made by 
tl light line, and rf, if it is made by & heaVyone; 
flms, \jp-^, N 6-4 v,/-f, ^ v-d. Thib applies fo 
idl of the consonant alphabet, except the liquidfii^ 
I and r, and the nasals, m n and tig", which ai^ 
fiot distinguished into trhispered and spoken. 
* It With tespefJt to the fbut dgns, I, f , *> 
tlhd n> ihe sound df d is added, if the haif^ leHgtb 
Mign is made ketwt/ ; thtisj r Udy "^ ?*-4 a. m^d^ 
w n^rf; fend that of f, If the half length sign i*- 
ihains Kght; thus, 'r W, ^ m, ^ w-#, .^ nu^. 

ni Theite is no contradted form for fig4^ or 
if^^d, tile tSign ^ hiilf length and heoryj beiftfe 
UBfed for iv-d. 

133. 5^ Or ^ is added to the half-signs by the 
liircle, in the i^ame manner as it is to the foil 
length signs; thus, No p4^^ >• h-dz^ r% m^j^ 

H fflrdZj &C. 

134. The same principle of adding the valtie 
of f or 4 by halving the length, is extended 
|Hkewise to the compound i^igns, whether thc^ 
tave a hook at one or both ends ; thus^ ^ pU^ 
\ Urdy c- hr-t^ ^ gr-d; ^ pr-t, % pUi, ^ pr-fA^ 
'^p-shnt. 

" 135. If there is a final h6ok, it may <* 
tfdckened a little when d is addfed ; thtiij> "^ p^ 
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136. The compound-signs, C Ir^^^^ mj9, and 
*> rr, are not halved for these combinations; 
these signs, half length and heavy are used for 
Ird^ m-dj and r-d. 

The Irt and Ird may be struck upwards or 
downwards, when joined to a long sign ; thus, 
\j^ or \ failed^ but otherwise, only downwards. 
The heavy line is more easily struck down- 
wards. Half length signs must be struck in 
the same direction as the full length ones, to 
which the addition of if or ^ is made. 

137. The upstroke r is halved for r4 ; thus, 
N/ in the word part ; and halved and made 
heavy for r-d ; thus, V-/ in afford The down- 
ward r-d is, however, generally better, as v 
in board; ^ in cheered; C is hr-t. (166.) 

138. The treble consonants of the pit (or 
jpW), prd^ and jtwei^series, should be named in 
analysing words like the corresponding double 
consonants, with the addition of f or e^ as in 
peopkd (pld),. papered (prd), hnrdened (dnd). 
(105, 107, 124.) Those of the p-shnt series are 
named by adding the last syllable of patient^ to 
the several sounds, J9, b, f, d^ &c. ; thus, p-shnt^ 
or with the d sound, as mrskndy in the word 
motioned. The contractions, sprt^ qn-d, strt^ 
pntSj dntSf ^Cj may be called spurts ^purd, $twi^ 
puhntSy duhnts^ S^Q, 
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OF THE ADDITIONS AND dUNGES WHICH OCCUB AT 
THE END OF THE CONSONANT-SIONS. 

120. The method has been explained m 
the preceding chapters of joining the simple 
circle for s and z to the alphabetic-signs ; that 
of using the hooks for the liquids / and r ; and, 
finally, that of joining the circle to the douJ)le 
fflgns, formed by the addition of the hooks. 

All of these additions are made at the begin- 
ning of the consonant-signs. Other addi^pn^ 
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and changes are made, for other purposes, at the 
end, which will be explained in this and the 
following chapters. The consonant-sounds, 
which are signijBied by hooks or changes made 
at the end of the alphabetic-sign, are, like the 
s or 2r, signified by the circle, (72) distinct and 
single consonants ; that is, they do not blend in 
the utterance, like the liquids /and r, with the 
preceding consonant, so as to form a double 
consonant (102.) These may, therefore, just as 
properly be written by their own separate signs. 
When represented in the contracted methods 
which Eire about to be explained, it is merely 
for the sake of brevity and compactness in writ- 
ing. Hence, they separate, in reading, like the 
circle, as will be shown, whenever the vowel 
comes between them and the preceding single 
or double consonant The rules for placing 
and reading the vowel-signs, along with con- 
sonant-signs thus modified, will be more fully 
stated after the several kinds of final changes 
have been specifically described. (141.) 

OF THE 7V=-H00K. 

121. This hook is placed at the end of t^e 

dphabetic-signs upon the side which the r-hook 

oee^qnes at the beginnings as respects the stiaight- 

9 
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Kne-signs ; but always upon Hie imer or comome 
side of the cmrves; thus, \ p^ J ^w, — :> A>m^ 
and Vo f-Uy ^ r-Ti, ^ /-w, --;>.m-w> ^^ w^ &c. 

An SOX z\b then added- at the end of words 
on^, (for the plural of nouns, &«.), by merely 
carrying the hook round, so a& to complete a 
circle upon the straight sigTis ; thus, \ p-ns, as in 
the word pence; \p-nzy as inpcdm; J drnsy as 
in dense; J d-nzj as in defis^ and turning or 
folding it within the circle, upem the curves^ 
thus, ^-^ w-Tiz, as in mans. Thq wcIq may 
be made a Uttle heavy for z. 

122. The combinations, «A-/;^aad ^-A»,.haYe 
each two forms; thus, J^ ^ ox J U according 
as the sign is struck up or dpwn, The first 
forms are the same as. those for, s^r, and^A-r, 
(115); and the second the sa^i^ a^ those &xt> 
shrli and zhrlj (106.) They va easily di$tiii« 
guished, however, as the sfiql fonn is joined to 
the prjsceding sign by the hpok^ and then struck 
upwards ; and the sh>^. is disQjmned % the hook^ 
and then struck e2bi^;m^;ar^;; whiles the shtfk 
form, whether struck upwards or downwards is 
always joined by the body of the sign, and the 
hook made last; thus, conipEire, J_^ essential^ 
^ censure^ with i^' or ^fn^pennon. 

The shm and zh^, foini3 can only be sttruck 
upwards when prece^Led by ieuloiig' censotiaak^ 
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sigii, as they could not otherwise be distin- 
guished from sh-r ffltid zA-r. Strtick downwEurds, 
they may stand alone, thus, c^^ shine; J, shown^ 
&c., because the sh4 and zh-l forms are never 

used, except when jAeceded by a long conson- 
ant-sign. 

123. The ^ In, and /^ m, c^ only -be used 
when in conjunction with other long signs, as 
they would be taken for Ir, chL The other 
forms must be used in such words as /C Jine ; 
^ rain, &c. 

124. The combinations of the n-hook series 
partake of the double consonant character, 
when no vowel intervenes, and they may then 
be named Uke the last syllables of the words 
tym^on (pn), tur&an (bn), vaaxtin (tn), ^vAden 
(dn), &c. 

The final ns circle may, as a convenient 
name, be called ence or enz. The double circle, 
m or ^z, is then called ensu^ and is read thus^ 
^v tense^ "^ expemes. 

SIGNS OF THE iV-HOOK SEnEUES USEb AS WORD-SIGNS. 

J 

J25. The sJgn \ is used for t/pon; >^ foir 
been; \^ for phonogrcephy r^ix^^ phonographic) 
>^.. Above thelinevfdr ^vicm; yi<&i gemtcii 
i^^fpii oCcaaiAn ; J fotdom; f for dUm^; abd 
on the line for ccm. 
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EXPLANATION OF THE SHN-HOO^ 

126. There still remains one position only 
in which the hook may be placed to the alpha- 
betical-signs which has not yet been employ- 
ed. This is at the end of the straight-line-signs^ 
upon the side which the Irhook occupies at the 
beginning. It is found convenient to use the 
hook in this position for the combination of 
sounds^ 9hnj or zhn^ which are heard in those 
very fiequent terminations of the English Ian- 



guage, tianj sum, dan; thus, \j -p-shn; [^ dshn; 
—3 krshny &c. ■ , 

A final ^ or ^ is then added by turning the 
vmle wi&ibiihit hbok; thos, \ ^shM; 
^ drshns; ^It-shn^. 

128. Inasmuch a§ th^ hook can only be 
placed on the inner or concave side of the 
curves, and as this position is already occupied 
by th^ nrhooky the t^riipifiation shn' or zhn is 
added to tihie curved-signs, by merely making 
the hook, twice the u^ual'size, and a small circle 
is added at the end o£it fgr a final s or z; thus, 
Vo f'shn,'^ J B-shn, vO n-mn, V^ f-shnSy ^ s-shns, 
K^ n-skns. ' The hook m^^ be thickeiied A little 
for zhn ; thus, V^ y-zhn, [/ drT-zhn. It is fre- 
quently mbre convenient to write these termin- 
ations^ when they follow curve-signs^ by the 
full forms, ^ c^ or J? ^ 

129. The sign "^ above the line, is used as 
a wprd-sign for chjection^ and is the only shn 
hook-sign used as a word-sign in ordinary writ* 
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EXPLANATION OF TH^ flALF-LENGTH SIGNS, 

■ ' • ■■■•': --.■■ ■■ 

130, The t and d are sounds of very fi» 
qaent occurrence, and are often added to other 
consonant-sounds, with or without the inter- 
vention of a vowel, particularly in the forma- 
tion of the past tenses and perfect participles 
of the regular verbs. These two sounds are 
written in phonography by the perpendicular 
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straight line, which, when added to another 
aign, or repeated, would sometinxes cany the 
writing below the line, so as to mar the beauty 
of its appearEince. It is desirable^ therefore, 
both for the sake of brevity and elegance, to 
. have a contracted method of representing these 
two sounds. But every position at which the 
hook or the circle can be joined to the alpha- 
.betical signs,' is* aheady occupied How, then, 
can the t and d he represented, ivithout the 
.Djecessity of writing them in full ? This appa- 
rent difficulty is beautifully provided for in 
phonography, by recognismg a difference be- 
tween the full length signs of the alphabel^ and 
the same signs written half their usual length*. 
.,,? 131. Byinaking the signs of the alphabet 
; Jialf length, we add, therefore, ■ either Pox d :tp 
their value ; that is, the half length sign reads 
just as the foil length sign, with a t or ^ added 
.ttfit would read ; thus, "" half length,: is the same 
laa ""] By Hub means it often happens, that a 
-word of several syllables occupies less space in 
Writing, than a monosyllable written in fuU 
length signs. 

132. In order to determine whether it is 
. ^e sound of t or ^, which is added by the half 
'Jenigth, the; following rules must be o][)serv^d:[- 
L The sound of t is added tatHe whi^per^d 
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'^iibnsohatiis, ttndi thit oTdto the spoken consoii- 
toits ; in other words, f, if Ihd sigtt ia made bjr 
14 light line, dnd rf, ^ it is made by ti h^aVy one; 
thus, \jt>-]^, N b'd, ^f't, ^ v-«i TliiS applies to 
Idl of the consonant alphabet, except the liquidi^ 
f and r, and the naisaLd, m 7t and ng^ which aie 
tt<>t distinguished into whispered and spoken 
- It With tesped: to the fW rfgiis, ^ f , «»i> 
kind fhy the sound of d is added, iT the half^ leng^ 
Hipi is made heewtf ; thtts^ /^ jf-^ •^ f-d^ a fi^ 
w n-rf; fend that of «, if the half leAgth agn rt- 
ihains %^; tRus, /^ W, *> f--f, -> t^, ^^ n^. 

m Theite is no contracted form for ng^-f, dr 
'**lif^ tlie tiign <> tklf length and heoryj beifife 
tis^ for TMil 

' 13a jS" Or :^ is added to the half signs by the 
liircle, in the tome manner as it is to tide full 
'fength signs; thus, s> p4Sf vi Ihdz^ ^ m^ 
H nirdz, fee. 

134. The same principle of adding the valtte 
of f or di by halving the length, is extended 
likewise to Ihe compound signs, whdiier thc^ 
kave a hook at one or- both ends ; thus, ^ joW, 
Sl bird, c- kr-t, e- gr-d; ^ pr-tj \ plra, ^ pMfk^ 
'^p'sknt. 

* 135. If there is a final h6ok, it may tte 
thickened a little when d is added ; thuii, "^ p^ 
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136. The compound-signs, C Ir^^^^ mp^ and 
*^ rr, are not halved for these combinations; 
these signs, half length and heavy are used for 
Jrd^ m-dy and r-d. 

The Irt and Ird may be struck upwards or 
downwards, when joined to a long sign ; thus, 
\j^ or \ failed^ but otherwise, only downwards. 
51ie heavy line is more easily struck down- 
wards. Half length signs must be struck in 
the same direction as the full length ones, to 
which the addition of if or ^ is made. 

137. The upstroke r is hedved for r4 ; thus, 
N/ in the word part ; and halved and made 
heavy for r-d ; thus, V-/ in afford The down- 
ward r-d is, however^ generally better, as v 
in board; ^ in cheered; C is hr-t. (166.) 

138. The treble consonants of the pit (or 
jpW), prd^ and jtwei^series, should be named in 
analysing words like the corresponding double 
consonants, with the addition of f or <^ as in 
peopkd (pld),. papered (prd), huidened (dnd). 
(105, 107, 124.) Those of the p-shnt series are 
i[iamed by adding the last syllable of patient^ to 
the several sounds, p, b, f, d^ &c. ; thus, p-shnt^ 
or with the d sound, as mrshndy in the word 
motioned. The contractions, sprty aprd, strt^ 
pnts, dntSy ^Cy may be called spurts spiurd^ stwrtf 
puhntSy duhnts^ <$^c« 



139. The two consonants, TepMsented by 
the siiiiple half length signs, p-tj b-d^ iicc^ itre 
named together in analysing woids, ivhen nd 
distinct vowel comes between them, by a sh* 
*gle impulse of the voice, and with as little 
of the natural vowel sounds befwe^i them aft 
possible. 

All the monosyllabic names of the several 
clusters of consonant-sounds may also be used 
to denote the contracted signs by'wfaicJi the]f 
are written] thus, in directing a pupil to write 

* pale,' a teacher would say, * make jp, I N/" 
and place a after the p ' ^giving the sound only, 
not the names of the consonants); and, fot 

* play,' he would say, * make pi \ (uttered by 
one impulse), and place a aiier it' 

Half length signs tJSED as wokd-signs. 

140. The half length signs, occupying only hiilf 
the space of a line, ale used for one word above 
the line, and for another upon it, in th^ seasM 
manner as the horizontals (68), as follows^ 
v^ after; ^ intmedicae^y (68); ) estabiish-ment; 
"N wcrd> "" not; s^ represent; w under; "" ofr- 
jiftt ;_ subject ; "" God; ^ good; "^jmrlicuk^; 
V opportunity; ^ short; ^ canmot; ^ w^ 
count; ^ spirit. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

OF THE METHOD OF PLACING THE VOWEL-SIGNS 
TO CONSONANT-SIGNS HAVING FINAL ADDI- 
TIDNS OR. CHANGES. 

141. By final additions and changes spoken 
of in this chapter, aite meant the n-hook, and 
ehn-hook, and the haiving of the consonant-signs. 
Thw last may be regarded as the cutting off of 
the last half of the sign, and, therefore, as a 
final change with respect to it, the efiect of 
which is to denote the addition of another conson- 
^a^trsmmd^, to that of the full length sign. (130.): 

142. The following are the rules for vocal- 
izing thQ CQU^nant-signsy having final addition^ 
or obwgiSE^ 

' L. If th« vowel is to read before all the 

QQnson^nts, pl^pe the vowel-sign J^ore, liiat is, 

flU ikelrft-hmd wi$ of) (35) or a&ote,'(40) the 

qctasonfuit-sign, in the same manner as If Iheit 

Mvm m fin9l' addition or change ; thus,.^; open; ' 

S open^; • '^J, heighten; "!J heightened; /\^ option ; 

i^Qdum; K^often; *) east; a aimed; ^ vHshed*; 

'^fMpped* ■ '' 

C If the vowel is to be read 6rtfiw» therfwo 

^MQimntSy place the vowelrsign afters that 1% ^ <a 
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the right hand side of, or below the consonant- 
sign ; thus, \ pain ; ^ vines; ^-^ man ; /^ kan; 
V^ vision; ^ mate; C light ; ^ quite ; ^ fates; 
X* patient. Two vowels may be written to 
read between, by placing the sign for the last 
one a little off; tlius, T- diet. The third-place 
vowel-sign may be placed within the shn-hook; 
thus, Vs fashions. In all these cases the added 
consonants separate, and are read after the 
vowel, in the same manner as the circle s oi 
z and the general rules for placing the vowel- 
signs are, in the same manner, sacrificed for the 
sake of brevity. (76). 

III. If a vowel is to follow both .consonant- 
sounds, that is, if it is to come after the sound, 
which would be represented by the final 
hook or halving, and if this vowel is to end thi 
word, the final hook, or halving, must not be 
used, as there is, in this case, no place for the 
vowel-sign to occupy. The added consonant- 
sound, that is the n, t^ or d, must be written in 
full; thus \^ penny ; V beauties. The ter- 
"^mination shn, would be written in fuU, thusi 
^y^^ or ^ but, as it is never followed by a final 
vowel, the contracted forms may be always used 
thus, J) Gi <J (122,) or else the simple, hook. 

When stiU another consonant is to follow*, the 
contracted form may in all cases : be -retcdned^ 
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and the vowel-sign placed to the following con- 
sonant sign; thus, \^ funnel; nX better; 
V^ writer' ; ^ matters ; ^ nationally. 

143. In ail cases, a hook or circle, or a hook 
and circle at the beginning of a consonant-sign, 
having a final hook or halving, will be read 
precisely as it would be if there were no final 
hook or halving ; the writer will therefore write 
accordingly, thus, \. plan, %phimed\ •) seastm, 
'9 seasoned; % sober, ^ sobered; V^ fcd^le, 
^^^ fabled; C? measure, ^^ measured; ^ war 
ger, ^? wagered; v-^ seem, i> seemed; %^ save^ 
S saved; r< humor, e^ humored. 
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CHAPTER XVm 

OF THE LOOPS ST AND STJ^ 

144. There is a second form foir the common 
•ombination st^ (beside the sr^§p, half length,) 
which is a loop or oval joined ta ^ long coo- 
sonant-sign. It is made half the length of the 
Ipng sign to which it is joined A l^xger loopy 
made two thirds the lengl^ of the long sigiii 
is used for str. 

The several sounds representi^d by the» 
loops are to be read as onej and the loops^ joined 
at either end of the consonant-signs, are then 
used, in all respects, at the beginning and end 
of words, as the circle s ; thus, /^ kss^ /^ kst^ 
/P Lester; '^^ Miss^ ''^ misty "^^ AUster; <^ seam^ 
*^ steam, <=^ stream. They should not, how- 
ever, be made within a hook, as ^ for stabk^ 
which should be written /• 

145. An s or z may be added to the loops, 
by continuing a stroka to the other side, and 
forming a circle; thus, 4 ^^^/ s^ crusts; 
\ spinsters. A vowel-sign may be put inside 
of the large loop ; thus, \^ faster 

146. The small loop, rediji'c^d in. size, may 
be added to the half length signis; thus^ -f stated. 
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Both loops may be occasionally used in the 
middle of a word ; thus, ^ distinct ; jji^ disturb. 

147. When a word begins with a vowel, 
followed by st or zd, the half length strokes 
toust be used thus, y^ Easter ; c^ wisdom. 

The two forms of s may be distinguished, as 
* the stroke ^,' and * the circle s ;' and the two 
forms of sty as the stroke esty and the loop est^ 
(expelling the vowel entirely when analysing 
words.) So we may also speak of the stroke 
stnr, and the loop star. 

The St loop is used as a word-sign for the 
"Word Jirsty placed on the line and inclined to 
the right, thus, o 
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"^cibiisonatits, tUEid that of eif to the spoken consoil- 
Jbits ; in other words, #, if tiiie sigfl is made bjr 
'a light line, and d, If it is made by ti heaVyone; 
thus, \jp-^, N 6-rf; v,/-f, ^ v-ii This applies to 
all of the consonant alphabet, except the liquidn; 
I and r, and the nasals, m n and fig", which ait 
ht>t distinguished into whispered and spoken. 
* It With tespecit to the fbur fflgns, 4 r, *!> 
ilhd n, the sound df d is added, if the half^ leng^ 
Mign is made hemn/ ; thttsj r Ir^ "^ t-d^ a m^ 
v^ n-rf; and that of t, if the half length sign rt- 
Ihains Kgkt; thus, /^ W, *> M, -^ trt-*, ^ tr*. 

HL Theite is no contracted form ft* i^-f, dr 
'^^ the t^n <^ half length and heany, beiA^ 
us^ for n-d. 

133. iS' or ^ is added to the halfcdgns by the 
circle, in the i^ame manner as it is to tbe fbil 
length signs; thus, v> jp4*, vi M^ ^ tn^ 
•^ rrirdz^ &c. 

134. The same principle of adding the vahle 
of f or 4 by halving the length, is extended 
likewise to the compound signs, whether thc^ 
have a hook at one or both ends ; thus, ^ ft^ 
\ hirdj c- At-^, e- gr-d; ^ pr4, \ pl^^ ^ pMk^ 
^p-shnt. 

136. If there is a final h6ok, it may ftfe 
thickened a little when d is added ; thtid, "^ jhid, 
'^k-nd, ^ptrfuL • 
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136. The compound-signS) C //*, >^ w/>, and 
*^ vr^ are not halved for these combinations; 
these signS) half length and heavy are used for 
Ird^ mrd^ and r-d. 

The Jrt €ind Ird may be struck upwards or 
downwards, when joined to a long sign ; thus, 
Vy^ or ^faikdy but otherwise, only downwarda 
The heavy line is more easily struck down- 
wards. Half length signs must be struck in 
the same direction as the full length ones, to 
which the addition of ^ or €;? is made. 

137. The upstroke r is halved for r-t ; thus, 
N/ in the word part ; and halved and made 
heavy for r-d ; thus, V-/ in afford The down- 
ward r-d is, however, generally better, as v 
in hoard; ^ in cheered; C is hr-t. (166.) 

138. The treble consonants of the pU (or 
jp2i), prd^ and jt?n^series, should be named in 
analysing words like the corresponding double 
consonants, with the addition of ^ or 4 as in 
pecpled (pld),. papered (prd), hwcdened (dnd). 
(105, 107, 124.) Those of the p^knt series are 
yarned by adding the last syllable of pBtient^ to 
the several sounds, p, i, tj d^ &c. ; thus, p-shntf 
or with the d sound, as mrshndj in the word 
ffiotianed The contractions, sprt^ yn-d, strt^ 
pntSj dnts, ^c, may be called spurt^ qmrd^ riurt^ 
puhntSj duhnts^ (S^c« 
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139. The two consonants, vepiFesented by 
the dunple half length signs, p-tj b-dy &c., are 
named together in analyBing words, Tvhen no 
distinct vowel comes between them, by a sfaf 
gle impulse of the voice, and wMi as little 
of the natural vowel souikis befwe^i them aft 
possible. 

All the monosyllabic names of the several 
clusters of consonant-soimds may also be used 
to denote the contracted signs bywhicn thef 
are written; thus, in directing a pupil to wiitt 
* pale,' a teacher would say, * make p^ I N/* 
and place a after the p ' (giving the sound only, 
not the names of the consonants); and, fct 
*play,' he would say, * make pi \ (uttered by 
one impulse), and place a after it' 

HALF LENGTH SIGNS USED AS WORD-SIGKiS. 

140. The half length signs, occupying only fadf 
the space of a line, are used for one wt>rd above 
the Une, and for another upon it, in th^ sasoto 
manner as the horizontals (68), as fcdlow^ 
v^ after; ^ immediate-ly (68); ) establish-ment; 
"N word; "" not; >^ represent; >^ under; "" ofr- 
y^cf ;_ subject ; "" God; ^ good; ^ petrHcuht; 
^ opportunity; -^ ^hatt; ^ cannot; -^ «^ 
count; ^ spirit. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

OF THE METHOD OP PLACING THE VOWEL-SIGNS 
TO CONSONANT-SIGNS HAVING FINAL ADDL 
TIONS OR. CHANGES. 

141. By final additions and changes spoken 
of in this chapter, ai^e meant the n-hook, and 
fiui-hook, and the hahing of the consonant-signs. 
T}m last may be regarded as the cutting oflf o£ 
ihe last half of the sign, and, therefore, as a 
Jinal change with respect to it^ the eflfect of 
iKrhich is to denote the addition of another conson- 
mtrSQund^Xo that of the fuU length sign. (130.); 

142. The following are the rules for vocal- 
izing thQ consonont-signs, having final addition^ 
or Qh«ng<es- 

. L. If the vowel is to read before aU the 
CQnson^ints, plape the vowel-sign before^ tiiat is, 
01, the. l^t*hand sid^ of} (35) or a6ai«/(40) the 
qonsoniuit-sign, in the saiaae manner as if there 
wem no final addition or change ; thus,.^; open; ' 
\op€n^;'^'*\.heighttn; ""^ : heightened ; ^\, option; 
L^ actiaw; \^ofien; '^ east; a aimed; ^ tpiskedi; 
'^%Mpped. ' 

O, If the vowel is to be read between the two 
Comonwits^ place the vowel-sign afUri that iHH \ on 
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the right hand side of, or behw the consonaii& 
sign ; thus, \ pain ; ^ vines; ^-^ man ; ^ lean; 
Vi vision; ^ mate ; C light ; ^ quite ; ^ fates; 
Hk patient. Two vowels may be written to 
read between^ by placing the sign for the last 
one a little off; thus, I''- diet. The third-place 
vowel-sign may be placed within the shn-hook; 
thus, VsS) fashions. In all these cases the added 
consonants separate, and are read after the 
vowel, in the same manner as the circle s or 
z and the general rules for placing the vowel- 
signs are, in the same manner, sacrificed for the 
sake of brevity. (76). 

III. If a vowel is to foUow both .consonant- 
sounds, that is, if it is to come after the sound, 
which would be represented by the final 
hook or halving, and if this vowel is to end the 
word, the final hook, or halving, must not be 
used, as there is, in this case, no place for the 
vowel-sign to occupy. The added consonant- 
sound, that is the n, t, or d, must be written in 
foil; titus \^ penny ; V beauties. The te^ 
"^xnination shrh, would be written in full, thus^ 
^/^ or ^ but, as it is never followed by a final 
vowel, the contracted forms may be always used 
thus, J) oi cJ (122,) or else the simple, hook. 

When still another consonant is to follow^ the 
contracted form may in all cases : be retsdned^ 
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and the vowel-sign placed to the following con- 
sonant sign; thus, \i^ funnel; n^ better ; 
\^^ turitei' ; ^ matters ; ^ nationally. 

143. In ail cases, a hook or circle, or a hook 
and circle at the beginning of a consonant-sign^ 
having a final hook or halving, will be read 
precisely as it would be if there were no final 
hook or halving ; the writer will therefore write 
accordingly, thus, \. plan^ % planned ; *} season^ 
*d seasoned; *\ sober ^ % sobered; ^ fabk^ 
V^ fabled; 'C? measurej ^^ measured; y u^ch 
gery ^ wagered; v-^^ seem^ i% seemed; ^ saioe^ 
% saved; (r< humor, << humored 
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CHAPTER XVm 

OF THE LOOPS ST AJSO) SHR, 

144. There is a second form fosc the common 
•ombination st^ (beside the «?sign half length,) 
which is a loop ox oval joined to ^ long coi^ 
sonant-sign. It is made half the length of the 
Ipng sign to which it is joined. A l«jcger loopy 
made two thirds the lengl^ of the long sign, 
is, used for ^. 

The several sounds representi^d by them 
loops are to be read as onej and the loops^ joined 
at either end of the consonant-signs, are then 
used, in all respects, at the beginning and end 
of words, as the circle s ; thus, /^ lessj (^ kst^ 
iP Lester; '^^ Miss^ "^ mist^ "^^ 31ister; <^ seam, 
*^ steanij <=^ stream. They should not, how- 
ever, be made within a hook, as ^ for stable^ 
which should be written /• 

145. An s OT z may be added to the loops, 
by continuing a stroka to the other side, and 
forming a circle; thus, 4 ^^^/ ^ crusts; 
\ spinsters. A vowel-sign may be put inside 
of the large loop ; thus, \^ faster 

146. The small loop, reduced in. size, may 
be added to the half length signs ; thus^ -f stated. 
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Both loops may be occasionally used in the 
middle of a word ; thus, ^ distinct ; jji^ disturb. 

147. When a word begins with a vowel, 
followed by st or zd, the half length strokes 
must be used thus, *)/ Easter ; c|_^ wisdom. 

The two forms of s may be distinguished, as 
* the stroke Sj and * the circle s ;' and the two 
forms of st^ as the stroke est^ and the loop est^ 
(expelling the vowel entirely when analysing 
words.) So we may also speak of the stroke 
stur, and the loop stwr. 

The st loop is used as a word-sign for the 
word Jirst^ placed on the line and inclined to 
Ae right, thus, a 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

SPECIAL SCHEICE OF TOWEL-SIGNS. 

148. It was laid down as flie rule, in treat- 
ing of the / and r-hook series of signs, that those 
signs cannot be used when a vowel comes 
between the two consonant sounds which they re< 
present ; and that the / or r must in that case be 
represented by its own proper signy or else the 
vowel-sign must be omitted. (105.) This rule is 
without exception when the regular method of 
writing the vowel-signs is employed. The fol- 
lowing peculiar mode of representing the vowelfli 
has, however, been provided, by which they may 
bo written so og to read between the sound of 
the alphabetic-sign and that of the / or r added 
by the hook.^ 

149. The simple vowel-sign of the first 
group is a small circle (half the size of the s 
circle) written for the full vowels, precisely virhere 
the dot or other ordinary vowel-sign would be 
written to read, after; and, for the stopped 
vowels, precisely where the ordinary vowel-sign 
would be written to read before the double 

• This method is extremely useful in restoring the reporting style, in 
which the rowels are chiefly omitted, to the falter style of writiiig. B»- 
ginners are recommended not to attempt to practise it, until they an t» 
tiiely familiar with the comnlon mode of writing the vowels. 



consonant ; thus, compare, ^ pka^ and ^ peal; 
\ j)lai/j and ^ paU; ^ gras^j and c-5 cars; 
and, in tbie same manneri compare^ ^ abk^ 
and S;^ bell; ^ hammery and <-^ marry, &c. 
\ The lM7d*{tlade circle, for the full vowelj may- 
be ptiit bi^?e a foilowhig consonant; thn^ 
P^ &mrk^^.^ FmUmnent. 

150. The second group of ike difnpk^ and 
all of the compound vowel-signs, are the same 
in this as in the common method of vocalizing, 
but they are written differently ; thus, I They 
a<Q struck through' the double consonantHsigii ; 
as, \ipurse;. ^ fvB; *^ quail EL The dash 
ff>ft;<j^evsixtj3L Vo'wel o, is written in a slanting 
directi(m ; as ^ pcvr ; ck^ coaL lU When it 
i» ^convenient to strike the vowel-ogn throu^'^ 
a consonant-sign, on account of interfering with 
a h(9Ok:0r circle, it may be placed at the begin* 
ning or end of the consonant-sign; as H ^^^i 
f paH; }r-^ Hciires; /^r^ reguJatum. This call" 
only be done, however, at the beginning or end 
of a word. If the difficulty occurs in the middle 
o£ A word^ it is better to write the consonants 
by their full signs. 

161. The /.and r*hook-signs may also be 
hldved when vocalized in this manner; jfbr. th^^ 
^ikUlioii «f < and d; thus 1:. fauU; "f tilt; 
% board. 

10* 



'^Mmsohatiis, tiiA ihht oP id to the spoken consoil- 
'iliits ; in dther 'words, #, if 4^ sigfl is made bjr 
Id light line, dnd rf. If it is made by ti h^aVy due ; 
thus, ^p-tj N &-^ v,/)f, \- vd Tliib applies it> 
HU of the cohsonsttit alphabet, except the liquidil^ 
f and r, and the nasals, m 7i and tig", Ti^hich ai^ 
itot dittiilguished into trhiiapered and spoken. 
-' It With tespecit to the fUdr Aghs, 4 r, *»> 
^Hhd n, the sound df d is added, if the half^ leng^ 
'VAga is made heofty ; thtiSi Z' l^^t^ "^ /-4 a nw^ 
t^ n-rf; Wid fhirf of f, if the half leftgfli fiign rt- 
■ihgdns %^; i&us, > W, *> f-f, -- 4/*^*, ^ n-t. 
• ni Theite is no contracted foAn tat ng4, dr 
^'4 tlie ^ <^ ii^ length aiid hefary, bein^ 
tte^fdrn-rf. 

' 133. >ydririi5 added to tfab h^-fiigns by the 
'^iircle, in the itome maftnd:^ as it is to tike fh& 
' Wgth signs ; thus, v> jp4*, ^ fr^ *^ tn^ 
'^ fH-dzj itc. 

134. The same principfe of adding the vahtfe 
of f or 4 ^y halving the length, is extended 
^likewise to the compound t^gns, wheiii^r ihtfj 
tiave a hook at one or- both ends ; thus, ^ plk^ 
\ birdj c- Ar-f, e- gr-d; ^ pr-t^ \ phrtt\ ^ pr-fJt^ 
"^p-shnt, 

' 135. If there is a final h6ok, it may \k 
thickened a httle when d id addfed ; thtii, ^^ p^ 
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136. The compound-signS) C Ir^/^ mp^ and 
*^ w, are not halved for these combinations; 
these signS) half length and heavy are used for 
I'd, m-df and r-d. 

The Irt and Jrd may be struck upwards or 
downwards, when joined to a long sign ; thus, 
Vy^ or ^faikdy but otherwise, only downwarda 
The heavy line is more easily struck down- 
wards. Half length signs must be struck in 
the same direction as the full length ones, to 
which the addition of ^ or 6? is made. 

137. The upstroke r is halved for r-t ; thus, 
N/ in the word part ; and halved and made 
heavy for r-d ; thus, V-/ in afford The down- 
ward r-d is, however, generally better, as v 
in board; ^ in cheered; C is Ir-t. (166.) 

138. The treble consonants of the pU (or 
pld), prd, and jt?n^series, should be named in 
analysing words like the corresponding double 
consonants, with the addition of t or dj, asin 
jpeopkd (pld),. papered (prd), hwcdened (dnd). 
(1Q5, 107, 124.) Those of the p-shnt series are 
named by adding the last syllable of patient^ to 
the several sounds, j9, b, f, d^ &c. ; thus, p-shnt^ 
or with the d sound, as mrshnd, in the word 
motioned The contractions, sprt, sprd^ strt^ 
pnts, dntSy ^Cy may be called spurt, qwd^ riurt^ 
puhntSj duJintSf (S^c. 
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139. The two ccmsonants, teptesentbA by 
the diiiiple half length signs, p-tj b-d, -fee., sore 
named together in analysing wardsy ivhen nO 
distinct vowel comes between them, by a sin?' 
-gle impulse of the voice, and with as little 
of the natural vowel sounds between them aft 
possible. 

All the monosyllabic names of the several 
clusters of consonant-sounds may also be used 
to denote the contracted signs by'whicn th€rf 
are written; thus, in directing a pt^il to write 

* pale,' a teacher would say, * make p^ J N/^ 
and place a after the p ' (giving the sound only, 
not the names of the consonants); and, fot 

* play,' he would say, * make pi \ (uttered by 
one impul^e^, and place a a^r it' 

HALF LENGTii SIGNS tJSfiD AS WORJD-glGNft. 

140. The halfle^gth signs, occupying only half 
the space of a tiftie, are used for tone word above 
the line, and for another upon it, in th^ samfis 
manner as the horiz<Atals (68), as fc^o"^ 
v^ after; ^ immediate^ (68)/ ^ e^^blish-ment j 
"N word; "" noT; v*^ represent; >^ under; "~ ofr- 
jtct; ^ subject; "" Godi u-goodj ^peerHcidait; 
< opportunity; '^ diort; *^ cMmotf -^ w^ 
count; ^ spirit. \ 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

OF THE METHOD OF PLACING THE VOWEL-SIGNS 
TO CONSONANT-SIGNS HAVING FINAL ADDI- 
TIQNS OR. CHANGES. 

141. By final additions and changes spoken 
qf. in this chapter, ai^ meant the n-hook, and 
fihn-hook, and the hajhing of the consonant-signs. 
Thi« last may be regarded as the cuttmg oflF of 
tiie last haJf of the sign, and, therefore, as a 
final change with respect to it^ the effect of 
which is to denote the addition of another conson- 
nj^trsmind^X<> Uiat of the fuU length sign. (130.)}: 

142. Tha following are the rules for vocat- 
i2dng thQ con^nont-digns, having final addition^ 
or Qh9^i3& 

. I. If the vowel is to read before aU the 
consonants, pliif^ the vowel-sign h^orej tiiat is, 
01 the.lrft^handsid^ of} (35) or a&oi'e,'(40) the 
c|cmson{uit-sign» in the same manner as if there 
wem nQ final- addition or change ; thus,.S' open; ' 
\ open^; • '^J. h^ghten; "'J . heightened; A^ option ; 
Lj aaicM; K^often; *) eatt; ^ aimed; ^ u^isk^^; 

'^whipped* ■ '' 

IX If the Twwel is to be read between they two 

^umimiitSy placie the vowelrsign afters ihalilH i on 
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the right hand side of^ or below the consonan& 
sign ; thus, \ pain ; ^ wms; --^ man ; /^ lean; 
V^ vision; ^ mate ; ^ light ; ^ quite ; ^ fates; 
Hk patient. Two vowels may be written to 
read between^ by placing the sign for the last 
one a little off; thus, I''- diet. The third-place 
vowel-sign may be placed within the shn-hook; 
thus, Vs fashions. In all these cases the added 
consonants separate, and are read after the 
vowel, in the same manner as the circle s or 
z and the general rules for placing the vowel- 
signs are, in the same manner, sacrificed for the 
sake of brevity. (76). 

III. If a vowel is to follow both .consonant- 
sounds, that is, if it is to come after the sound, 
which would be represented by the final 
hook or halving, and if this vowel is to end the 
word, the final hook, or halving, miust not be 
used, as there is, in this case, no place for the 
vowel-sign to occupy* The added consonant- 
sound, that is the n, tf or rf, must be written in 
foil; tiius \^ penny ; V beauties. The ter- 
"^mination shth, would be written in full, thus^ 
^y^ or ^ but, as it is never followed by a final 
vowel, the contracted forms may be always used 
thus, >^ or o^ (122,) or else the simple, hook. 

When stiU another consonant is to follow, the 
eontrsicted form taesj in ail cases : be retaiiied^ 
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I and the vowel-sign placed to the foUowmg con- 
\ sonant sign; thus, \^2r" funnel; n>^ better ; 
\>^ writei' ; ^ matters ; ^ nationally, 

143. In aU cases, a hook or circle, or a hook 
and circle at the beginning of a consonemt-sign, 
having a final hook or halving, wiU be read 
precisely as it would be if there were no final 
hook or halving ; the writer will therefore write 
accordingly, thus, \. plan, % planned; •) season, 
*^ seasoned; % sober, % sobered; V^ fabk, 
^^^ fabled; ^ measvre, ^^ mea^svred; y wo^ 
ger, *^ wagered; v^ seem, Srs seemed; %^ save^ 
% saved; ^ humor, rC humored. 
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CHAPTER XVm 

OF THE LOOPS 8T ASJ) ST^ 

144. There is a second form fotc the common 
combination st^ (beside the £-si^ half length,) 
which is a loop or oval joined to 9 long coor 
sonant-sign. It is made half the length of the 
Ipng sign to which it is joined. A l^jcger loopy 
made two thirds the length of &e long sign* 
is used for str. 

The several sounds repre$e»ti^d by them 
loops are to be read as one, and the loops^ joined 
at either end of the consonant-signs, are then 
used, in all respects, at the beginning and end 
of words, as the circle s ; thus, /^ lessj (^ lest^ 
/P Lester ; '^^ MisSj ""^ nUsiy ''^ Mister ; <^^ seam^ 
^=^ steam, «^ stream. They should not, how- 
ever, be made within a hook, as ^ for stabk^ 
which should be written ^ 

145. An s or z may be added to the loops, 
by continuing a stroke, to the other side, and 
forming a circle; thus, 4 ^^^! ^ crusts; 
\ spinsters. A vowel-sign may be put inside 
of the large loop ; thus, \^ faster 

146. The small loop, reduc(ed in. size, may 
}>e added to the half length signs ; thus, -f stated 
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Both loops may be occaaonally used in the 
middle of a word ; thus, [^ distinct ; (j^ disturb. 

147. When a word begins with a vowel, 
followed by st or zd, the half length strokes 
tnust be used thus, *)/ Easter ; c)_^ wisdom. 

The two forms of s may be distinguished, as 
* the stroke ^,' and * the circle s ;' and the two 
forms of sty as the stroke est^ and the loop est^ 
(expelling the vowel entirely when analysing 
words.) So we may also speak of the stroke 
s<«r, and the loop stur. 

The st loop is used as a word-sign for the 
Word firsts placed on the line and inclined to 
flie right, thus, o 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

SPECIAL SCHEBCE OF YOWEL-SIGNS. 

148. It was laid down as the ruley ia treat* 
ing of the / and r-hook series of signs^ that those 
signs cannot be used when a vowel comes 
between the two consonant sounds which they re- 
present ; and that the / or r must in that case be 
represented by its own proper sign, or else the 
vowel-sign must be omitted. (105.) This rule is 
without exception when the regular method of 
writing the vowel-signs is employed. The fol- 
lowing peculiar mode of representing the vowels^ 
has, however, been provided, by which they may 
bo writton so ao to read between the souud of 

the alphabetic-sign and that of the / or r added 
by the hook.^ 

149. The simple vowel-sign of the first 
group is a smedl circle (half the size of the s 
circle) written for the full vowels, precisely where 
the dot or other ordinary vowel-sign would be 
written to read, after; and, for the stopped 
vowels, precisely where the ordinary vowel-sign 
would be written to read before the double 

• This method is extremely useful in restoring the reporting style, in 
irhicli the vowels are chiefly omitted, to the fuller style of writing. Be- 
giiinerB are recommended not to attempt to practise it, until they aie M> 
thely familiar with the comjolon mode of writing the vowels. 
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consonant ; thus, compare, <<^ plea^ and *s, p^ol; 
\ play^ and ^ paSL; e*^ g^flw^, and c-s cars; 
and, in ^ same luannexi compare^ ^ ai&, 
and S^ heU; c^ hammer ^ and ^ marry ^ &c. 
y The 'tMrd^laee circle, for the fUU rowel, may- 
be pat before a foUowhig consonant; thud, 
P^ (Jharkit,^^^^ Par&mient. 

150. The second group of the simpk^ and 
all of the compound vowel-signs, are the same 
in this as in the common method of vocalizing, 
but they are written differently ; thus, L They 
Qjf^, struck tlupough' the double consonantHsigii ; 
as, \i purse;. ^ fvB; «€- guail. EL The dash 
fp^td^e 'sixth Vowel o, is written in a Planting 
direction ; as ^ pour; <^ coal UL When it 
is; ^convenient to strike the vowelnngn throu^ 
a consonant-sign, on account of interfering with 
a ho0k:0r circle, it may be placed at the begin- 
timg ov end of the consonant-sign; as '*ni cord; 
f ttnl; tr-^ secures; /^t»^ regulation. ThiiB caii 
only be done, however, at the beginning or end 
of a word. If the difficulty occurs in the middle 
o£ h word,, it is better to write the consonanta 
by their full signs. 

151. The /.and r*hook-signs may also be 
btdved when vocalized in this manner. ibr. thd 
s^lUoA €f ^ and d; thus ^ fault; ^f tilt; 
^ board 

10* 
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CHAPTER XX. 

OF THE PREFIXES AIH) AFFIXES. 

152. Besides the prefixes and affixes already 
noticed, (65) the following are extremely use- 
fill They should be written near the body of 
the word but not joined 

PREFIXES. 

For aecom, write a heavy dot; as, ^ aceom- 

plished ; *\j^ accompany.' 
For inamii incon, incog, write ^^ above the lind ; 

: as, "v vncorn\}\e\fd\^ niconstant 
For rwbm, irecon, recog, write "^ as "\^ Yeamih 

mend; -^ r«:ogTiise. 
ToT.tmrofi; uncom, incog, write ^^ on the line ; 
[ ^s, vis^ t/wca/!cemed ; >cli^ uncommoiL 
For drcum, write o at the beginning of the 

next consonant ; as o^^ c^^umscribe ; 

J ar«/mstance. 
For inter ^ and intro, write v-> in any position 

near the following letter ; as Ajj tnf^- 

view ; ^| \^ trrfroduction. 
Foir Tnagna, magni, write ^^ above the body of 

the word; as <v::..-.-Tb ♦w^gwrnimousj 

^^ T/ifigTiify. 



For self write o at the side of the next con- 
sonant ; as ^ selfiakL Write this circle 
twice the size of the vowel circle. 
(149.) 

1 - . . . ■ "■ r 

' . ■ . .-..'■ 

AFFIXES. 

{ < ; » . •■ ■ . . .....". ; ... 

I 

'Forfyj write ^ as ^/<- finei^; ^/^ patient^/ 
or else in full, as v->A^. namei^, when 
the / can be more convenie&tly joined^ 
which generally is the case^ exicept 
after a final hook. The vowel may- 
then be added or not, at pleasore. 

For ;8^ write o ; as ^ tbtjse^; ^ my«jf/ 
%^ or o himself. : ^ 

For sdvesj write a large circle, as^ aO jaai^shes; 

ipihemsdi^s. • . - ' 

KoTE. — -After j», hi and the downward /, it wiU be found more 
etevenient to join the consonant n^, Uian to take off IJie pen and 
anilki the dot for the terminatibn ing; thosi ^^sv Sffingt ^^^^y ^ 
nithoiit the Towelii \^ beinff. 
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CHAPTEE XXL 

6:6S£ByATIONS ON DIFFEBENT MODES OF WBITINa 
PAKTICULAR BULKS FOR CORRECT VRITINO. 

153. Phonography affords a great variety in 
ifstb foitmB of word& In some instanceB tive se^ 
iMti^mibdifected by pcindples which ought not 
tb bd megleefed ; and in others the taste alone 
m^eifi to be contalted The leanie^ insensibly 
HfOqjtii^es the most faoHe and rapidly written 
formjsi by practice in widting. An acute angle 
i^^more easily fiifidi:than an obtuse one^; tfanei 
^ is preferable to ") A ftdl form, which can 
be ciMde without raising the pen, is oflen pte^ 
ferable to a more contracted one, whidht reqitireA 
the pen to be raised ; thus, ^^\/^ is better th^n 
^*% for iensibk; r>N^ than T^s, ^^^ «»^5W*!' 
sibkr &c. It is always better for the hahdtff 
proceed forward than to go backward ; ttiiis^ 
jp^ should be preferred to ^^'^ for simple; 
and ^'V^ to §^ for several^ &c. The most 
contracted is not always the easiest form. 
Select those forms which can be readily voca- 
lized. 

164. It results from the rule for combining 
consonant-signs, (p. 48) that a straight-line-sign 
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is repeated by making it twice the length of a 
single sign ; thus, ' hick; but a half length 
consonant-sign must not be joined to a full one, 
in this or ariy other case, where it will not form 
an angle ; thus, we must write, •" ^ not "^"^ 
for correct ; and V — : not V^_, for fact. This 
difficulty does not occur when a curve-sign is 
repeated ; thus, ^^v^-^ mainly ^^-.^ mamied. 

PECtJLIAR AND EXCEPTIONAL MODES OF WRITING. 

155. After a half-sized consonant or a final 
hook, circle, or loop, the first full vowel e, when 
terminating a word, may be written by a full- 
sized dot at the end, as \ pretty ; Vb^ funny ; . 
\i. fcmcy. 

The word any should be written above the 
line, although its accented vowel is No. 3, 
in order that, when the vowels are omitted, it 
may not be mistaken for no^ a word of opposite 
meaning, represented by /* on the line. Men 
and man may be distinguished, thus, "^ ^^ 

166. To express the vowel, No. 2, between 
8'Sj when the large circle is used, a dot 
must be made in the centre ; thus, ^ The 
other simple vowels are of very rare occurrence 
between 9^s. A diphthong-sign may occasion- 
ally be inserted in the large circle ; as.*^ prt^ 
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dsefy; '^ penua8we. Here thete can be no 
distinctioii made between we, wa^ ttHih^ &c. 

158. A kook made by continuing the 8 or 
the ns circle, and the st and str, or the nst dnd 
nstr loops to the other side of the consonant* 
fldgn, adds the syllable shn, as \ position; 
\c persuasion ; \^ superstition ; -r-^g:^ niinistrch 
twn ; '^. compensation ; J transition. In this 
case the hook, shn, may be vocalised, for a first 
or second-place vowel only, by writing the vo- 
wel at the left, or ahove, for a Jirst ; and at the 
rights or below, for a second-place vowel, as in 
some of the examples above. 

169. The circle s may be added to this hook, 
.which must then be made conspicuous; as, 
>^ positions; ^ physicians; %^ superttitions ^ 
^ iUustrations, 

LICENCES IN WRITING. 

160. The vowel-signs may gradually be left 
out by the learner, in private writing and re- 
porting, as he acquires facility in reading, until 
they will hardly be used at alL They may be 
iiiBerted afterwards, if necessary, to restore the 
writing to a fuller style. In correspotidence, 
book-keeping, &c., they should be mostly insert- 
ed^ except the fifth or natural vowel, vrheAmSt 
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witifiii €upi7Vtiedi not aec^fUd^ in 'which case it 
iji^k^y be omitted bef^ve i r, 9»^ azid n> withoat 
any danger of ambiguity ; thus, ^-^...j/^ manuai; 
*^ ecO^r; S^-^ blossom; C l^on ! C ^orn; 
^ lewmed; (the past tense of the verb to learm) 
Whej^ this vowel is initial, as in ^ amaze ; or is 
wpiral^d, as in >j her; or accented, as in 
^^\^^'\^ preserve ; or followed by any other con- 
sonant thian I, r^m, n^as "^ capable^ learners 
will find it best to insert it regularly. 

When z occ^r3 in the middle or at the end 
if£ Hi woT^ it may be written by a light circle, as 
if it were an 5, because it is somewha^ trouble- 
.^pmf. i^ msik^ the heavy circle ; thus, ^ instead 
eX |,ipiifl»»«w;at/;and |^ instead of ^ for teasi. 
^iSf^eHiffkfis ibi^: thickening of the circle is neces- 
iwy ftt the w4 of a word, to prevent wibiguity, 
as in the phrcises, ' ^^ ^ . * ^*1ju ^^ ^'^**'** 9f ^ 
kingdfi»n; and thci ' iC^ ^ , '' ^"^ju the loss of a 
JfiMgdooff^.; ^ the heavy stroke, z^ may be written 
wJii^i).^ tbtQfj? i^ amy dang^ of such confusiocu 
T^ ssupt^obfi^^rvationgmay be extended to the 
lMP,fifr.2:4 which may be made like the light 
loom, ^ Of the ftdl «igns wntten instead. 

161. A final r OPtay be expressed by piaoing 
^ft; b€M^4<4 cit. the end of the word; thus, 
\^S^mlty;. ^^agency. The plural raarf thdiL 
llil.»Mi^ by • tJw (unall ccrdi^> uifitead of ttie.dof> 
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as Vc-io focubies^ except it is more convenienl 
to use the double circle ; thus, o^ rather than 
^ txgencies. 

162. It is allowable to use a prefix or affix, 
that is similar in sound, to those given in the 
list (152), as, OXo eftterpxise ^^^ incumbent 

163. A word-sign may be used as a prefix 
or affix ; thus /-) advantageous ; -"^v^ heretifter. 
In the usefiil words, w/i<ferstanding, underwood, 
the nd signifying under, may, for convenience, 
be joined; as >^ understand ;^ ^ understood 
(144). The n and vg signs may be joined thui^ 
""""■''^^ for anything, 

164. The skeletons f^ /^ will always be 
recognised, as also and ahoaysy because no other 
words have the same skeletons* The sami» 
may be said of many other consonant outlines 
of words. 

165. The advanced writer may halve the 
length of the light consonant-signs, (abrupts and 
semi- vowels,) for the addition ofrf^ as well as (; 
and of the hmvy ones for t, as well as d\ thuis, 

' he will use ^ for plate, and played ; ^ for Atte, 
and hide, Arc, depending on the context to de- 
iermihe which word is meant ''■'''■ 
.- 166. * The following are word-signs Shl WhilA 
ibis Kcenbe is;; adriiittod;' ^ told } ' \ tawaard ; 
f^ IatM ; "^ aeeordinff : 1 fir«tfV \^ '^i^iiifeMrfy 
^ th/tL 
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N,. 

The double vowel-sign for the diphthong o e, 
taken from the complete Alphabet of Nature, by- 
Mr. EUis, may be used in such English words 
as ^^ owing. 

When the skeleton form of a word, if writ- 
ten without removing the pen, would run too 
far below the Une, the pen may be removed, 
and the parts of the word be written quite near 
each other. 

Note. Since the former editions, the authors have introduced into the 
Phonotypic alphabet a new vowel-sign, for the vowel beard in news, /wte, 
ftmc, &c., and which is so distinct from the diphthong iui or yui, as to re- 
quire a dififerent sign. This vowel comes last in the scale, and will be 
written in phonography simple, and preceded by w or y, by the same 
signs as the long o, but written at the thii*d place. The type y is also 
dispensed with, the y being used before the u or the m ; and the a and « 
and u and u have changed places, the new types being used for the long, 
as the less frequent sounds. The stopped vowels are generally more 
freely used than they were, as in citi, parity, &c., and the full fifth vowel 
less so. 
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CHAPTER XXn. 



ALPHABETICAL LIST OF THE WORD-SIONfiU 



*" According-/^. 

^ account 
**^ flc-knowledge. 
/ advantage. 

^^ after. 

^ all, awe. 
^ eilone. 
f^ already. 
• an. 
. and. 
*^ are. 

\ Be, bee. 
\ been, bin. 

^ but, butt 
^--, Ceui. 

^ cannot 
^^^ come. 

j Do. 

J done, dun. 
*^ Every. 

) establish-me/i?. 

^ First 



^ follow. 

^ fix)nL 

y Greneral-^. 

^ gentlenian-77i€7i. 
"" give-w. 

""God. 

^ good. 

^ great, grate. 
^ Have, 
•him, hymn. 
. how. 




importanif-ce. 

improve-mewt. 
"^ in, inn. 
/^ individual 



°is. 



lit 

Language. 
^ lord 
^ May. 



ma 
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^moxe. 
,^_^ No, know. 

'^ not, knot 
"" Object 
*^ objection. 
^ occasion. 
^o£ 
-^ on. 
only, 
opinion. 
«v^ opportunity. 

"" or. 

^ Particular. 
V, phonography-ic. 
J pleasure. 
\ principfe-oi 

\ public 
^^ Remark. 
% re-member. 

^ represent 
y ShaE 

/ishort 
y should. 

) so, sew, sow. 

^spirit 

_ subject 



(That 
' tiie,thee. 
^ tiieir, there. 
{ IhenL 
thing. 
( think 
^ to, two, too. 
^^ together. 
P told, 
n toward. 
'I truth. 

XUp. 
\ upon. 

^ under. 

^ usual 

*^ Very. 

)Was. 

c were, way, weigh. 

* what 
/ which. 

^ who. 
/-- will 

* with. 

< without 
^ word. 
> would, wood, 
a Your, you, yew, ewe. 
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These are theiil?5rp[-signs, to the nutti^tdf 
one hundred, used in' common wpWiigif Jk the 
reporting, style zhany others are admitt^ :btrt 
^hey should not be> l$amed by a b^gimi^^ i " 

167. The word-sigris for cannot y objectiofi; re- 
markf and vntJumty are placed above Hie ^liiaie^fof 
particular reasons, though they have a secend 

# 

or third-place vowel in the accented syllable. 

168. When a word-sign represents a verb in 
the present tense, the past tense, if formed^ tg* 
gularly by the addition of t or 4 may bb' repiB- 
sented by the same sign ; as ^ represent^ and r^ 
presented. The context wiU determine thetii^e 
of the action ; if necessary, however, at or d may 
be added for the past tense ; thiis, ^| represented. 

169. The same word-sign may be used f<n 
the adjective and udverb, when the latter is de- 
rived from the former, by affixing fy; thu^ 
J general, and gener.aUy. 

1 70. The phiral of a word-sign may be writ- 
ten by merely adding the circle s\ thus^ — good^ 

^ goods. . 

171. The shnrho6)s. may be added to' the 
word-sign, hi (public), to represent pvbUcation. 
The plural of lumd must be ^ or ^ (71.) 
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CHAPTER XXm 
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171. -To promote expedition in Writing, the 
adyanced phonographer may join two or more 
words together, and thus, sometimes, express a 
ph^rase without removing the pen. The follow- 
ing examples will show how other us^j^ com- 
binations may be formed on the same principle, 
which is to express the leading consonants of 
those words which most frequently occur to- 
gellier:^ — 

•^ are not ^^ have been done. 

Qct far* ^-^ J 




as far. ^^XJ; have been mada 

as far as. . "^"^ I am. 

^ as good as. ^^ I am not 

:^'^ as great aa 'j I do. 

-j^iqIp as soon as. V. I have. 

as soon as 

as well as. 

at the same time. V^ I have had. 

\t;yi' could be- V I have not 

■ ] /^ eould not. "^ if it 

could not be. ^i if it had not 




possible. V^ I have been. 
J. V. I have done. 



V 



for instance. I it is. 

11* 
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j^ it is but 
^ it is not 
k it is said. 
■ I, it would 

it would be. 

may be. 

must be. 

must have. 

must not 

must not be. 
^^ ought to be. 
A should be. 



1 



should do. 
should have. 



^ should not 
<> that is. 



X^ there are. 
there are not 
this is. 
to be. 
to do. 
Y to have. - 
^ we are. 

8 we were, 
/ with which it i& 
. ( with which it 
I is not 
^^ which it may. 
, ( which it would 
^ ( have been. 
y you are. 
/"you wilL 



OBSERVATIONS ON THE PRECEDING' PHRASES. 

172. [Have been made.) The hook of been 
and done may be omitted, when it is inconven- 
ient to write it; but, as a general rule^ it is 
better to make it, in order to distingiiifth hem 
from i^, and c2on^ from da and Aoci 

173. (Z) In attaching /to any word^ write 
either the first stroke of the Phonograph down- 
wards, or the second stroke upwards. A dis- 
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tinction will thus be made between I mr^ and 
which it may. 

174. Now maybe contracted to ^^ and ^.y 
which forms admit of the remaining' part of the 
vowel being added. It is only for the sake of 
cherishing reporting habits, that tliis mode of 
writing the words is recommended, because, in 
the ordinary style, ..^ ..^ might easily be written ; 
but in reporting, when the vowels are omitted, 
K^ would stand for .^ ^^ >^ and it becomes 
important to have some means of readily dis- 
tinguishing them ; hence, we write _ ^ ^ 
and, in order to cultivate reporting habits in 
common Phonography, we admit these forms 
in the ordinary style, seeing they can be filled 
up thus, ^^ ^^ ^^ Indeed, most of the phrases 
here given may be vocalised ; thus, ^- as well 
as ; ^ ^Jdo; ^'^W must not be, &c. 

175. In uniting a vowel word-sign to a con- 
sonant-sign, the consonant-sign must be placed 
in the situation of the voweL See Ido and should 
do. I may, and I may not, will therefore have the 
same outline, and be in the same position as / 
aan, and lam not. This cannot be avoided, for, 
if the vowel-sign were brought down to the line, 
tiius, ^^ for one of these phrases, in order to 
distinguish it from the other, it would usurp the 
place of the phrases, hut mm/, and but m£. 1 
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ftfi€^3 and I may not^ may be written in the same 
way as / am^ and / am riot, and the vowel 
added in the former case ; the latter being the 
more useful phrases, may be allowed to be 
written without the vowel When two oonsou- 
£int word-signs are joined, let the first determine 
the position ; thu% ^ can he; ^ cannot he. 




CHAPTER XXIV. 

STOPS, &c 

f ■ 

176. Stops may be written in the usual way, 
except the period, for which write a small cross, 
(x); The following notes of affection will be 
usefill : — ^ ? Interrogation ; as, ^ How are you ? 
? Exclaifnation, (! might be mistaken for doing.) 
f Laughter, i Grief The notes of interroga- 
tion and exclamation are placed both at the 
beginning and end of the phrase — the note of 
interrogation being reversed at the beginning. 
The accent is indicated by a short fine line, 
close to the vowel, and parallel to the con- 
sonant; it may be struck through those vowels 
which are written at right angles to the con- 
sonant; thus, -^-^^sX' experience; \/^ bcdhon; 
ar-^^jT queenly. Mark emphatic words and 
^^^in long hand n^uscript, by tow 
ing one, two, , or more lines underneath ; a 
single line under a single word must be made 
wave-like, to prevent its being mistaken for the 
consonant h Write Arabic numerals as usual, 
or express the words in phonography; this 
latter method is always best for one and two. 

A capital letter is indicated by two short lines 
under the beginning of the word J as * \^ 
meaning. The * Times^ Newspaper. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

I 

OF THE NAMES AND ORDER OF THE SIGNS OR LETTERS 
IN THE FULL TOWEL AND CONSONANT ALPHABET. 

177. The order of the vowels is fully shown 
in chapter IL (42.) The names of the full 
Yovrel-signs are always the same as the sounds 
of the full vawek. For the stopped vowels^ as 
they are extremely short, and too abrupt for 
conversation^ it is found convenient to substitute 
nameSj formed by uttering the consonant t after 
the vowels; thus it, et, at, ot, ut, bot. These 
names should not be used in analysing words^ 
but only when these vowels stand unconnected, 
as the initials of proper names, &c. 

The three proper diphthongs, i, d. ou, and 
the very common improper diphthong u (in 
uni(m\ are represented, m phonotypic printing, 
by single letters. (See appendix.) 

The consonants are so arranged, that it is 
equally a scientific order, whether we utter them 
as the signs follow each other, taken in the 
horizontal or the perpendicular columns of the 
alphabet table, chapter L (30.) If we proceed 
horizontally, we take the light and heavy signs 
together; tbusj9, h; t, d, &a 
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Proceeding perpendicularly, we have j9, 6, j^ 
r, m, &c. The names adopted for the conson- 
ant-signs, to be used by printers, and in conver- 
sation, &c., but not in analysing words, arranged 
in this order, are, pe^ be, efy va, am, wa, te, de, it\ 
the, es, za, el, ra, en, ya, cha, ja, ish, zJie, ha, ga, 
ing, ha. 

As wa^ (or way), and ya, (or yay) are the 
names of these ambigues, the signs c v should 
be written on the line, as initials, for W. and K 

These two weak consonants are distinguished 
by the term coalescents, as the third ambigue 
(hay) is by the term breathing. In phonotypy 
these three sounds have each a distinct conson- 
ant-letter. (See appendix.) 
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APPENDIX 

I'HOXOTYI'IC Af-niAJiET.; 
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